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TO THE YOUNG MEN I KNOW 


and to those I do not know, I send this story. Itis no ex- | 
traordinary relation, no adventurous record, but just such 
a reasonable, fortunate life as young men born to tradi- 
tions of wealth and business might encounter. Nor 1s 
the hero of it either very good or very bad. There are 
plenty of young men who have his faults and I will 
trust my relation of the means by which his character 
was renewed and his life made beautiful and happy to 
my readers. It may be that they also will remember 
“God’s expectation” regarding them and resolve not to 
disappoint Him. 


March, 1916. AMELIA E. BARR. 
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CHAPTER I 
(HE WOMAN DECIDES 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


*Tis not a soul, ’tis not a body we are training up, but a 
man, and we ought not to divide them. 


OT many years ago Captain Robert Kelder 
N had a shipping and transfer business on 
the Broomielaw of Glasgow. It was con- 
ducted in a large stone building of two stories and 
was dingy enough in outward appearance, though 
sufficiently impressive to all who entered its busy in- 
terior. For there the human element was predomi- 
nant; it excluded all accidentals and a visitor saw 
and felt nothing but the wonderful variety of that 
constituent to which he himself was also contrib- 

uting. 
The company of clerks at their plain wooden 
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desks took no notice of the constantly varying pro- 
cession. It had become so familiar and common- 
place that they did not lift their eyes as it hurriedly 
passed them: weather-beaten fishermen, blue-eyed 
and fearless-looking, from North Sea trawlers; 
swarthy men from the Mediterranean seaports with 
long black hair and gold ear-rings; highly respect- 
able Glasgow burghers in tweed business suits; cap- 
tains of liners in broadcloth and gilt buttons; and 
always a few shabbily dressed women, unobtrusively 
slipping in and out of a small room just at the en- 
trance door. Nobody but the office boy noticed 
them; they were only sailors’ wives seeking informa- 
tion of some belated ship or calling for that portion 
of their husband’s wage which had been assigned to 
them during his absence at sea. 

It was noticeable that this group of women were 
never delayed and that if one of their number ap- 
peared to be in trouble she was taken to the Cap- 
tain’s office from which she usually came forth much 
more cheerful. Probably she had received a letter 
or a message or a sum of money or a few words of 
assurance that the ship she had been worried about 
had been heard from; or perhaps Kelder had said 
to her in a friendly way, “Sandy will doubtless be 
stepping up the stair to greet you in ten days or there- 
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about, mistress.” For, unless things had gone con- 
trary with him, he was not a hard man to any of the 
poor women whose husbands sailed his ships to and 
from every well known port in the wide world. 

And his title of Captain was not a mere append- 
age to his name; he had won it honorably in good 
service. He had taken great liners across the At- 
lantic and ships full of emigrants to Australia and 
he had been round the Cape and sailed the Indian 
and Chinese seas. Then some defect in his vision 
compelled him to retire from sea service; but his 
heart in many respects was the heart of a sailor and 
his knowledge of nautical matters was not to be dis- 
puted. 

Also, his appearance was prepossessing for though 
he was nearing sixty years of age he was handsome 
in a big, Scotch way. A sagacious soul looked out 
from under large, horizontal eyebrows which indi- 
cated manliness and vigor with a cool, strong will 
and great energy for self-service. He could mentally 
shut his eyes to all kinds of minor—and often major 
—considerations if they interfered with his will; and 
this is a quality which requires courage. He did not 
think much of opinions; his starting point was facts 
but he was disposed to be kindly, if he could be so 
in his own way. On the whole he was a good man 
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for this life and not conscious that he was in any way 
careless about the next. | 

One morning in the early winter he was sitting 
in his office with a letter in his hand. He had read 
it carefully twice over and was evidently so pleased 
with its contents that it was hard work for him to 
suppress that demure elation which is usually the 
only expression of great satisfaction a Scot permits 
himself to show. 

“I must go and take counsel with Mary concern- 
ing this letter,” he thought. “It is a very important 
one and Mary is a wise woman—at times. And 
when a case is this, that and what not, a woman is 
naturally better at finding a way through it than 
aman. At any rate, as everyone knows, I like 
my affairs to be at the plain settlement of yes 
or no.” 

Then he called his chief clerk and said, 

“Mr. Douglas, you will tell one and all that ask 
after me, that I am away on business and will not be 
back here today.” 

“Yes, sir, I will just say the master is away for 
the day being.” 

“Not you, Douglas. You are too big a Socialist, 
to ‘master’ any man. You would not give the Lord 
Provost himself the title. I have heard you talking 
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on Glasgow Green to a lot of beggarly idlers—more 
than once.” 

‘“They were men for all that, Captain.” 

“Not ‘for a’ that, and a’ that’! Robert Burns 
was not thinking of the like o’ them, when he wrote 
his song. Not he!” 

Then Kelder walked proudly away while his clerk 
watched him with a knowing smile and on returning 
to the outer office, said to his favorite confidant: 

‘There has been news that has set him up a bit 
and he is away to confer with his wife. Man, Pl 
tell you something: Robert Kelder is master at the 
Broomielaw but Mistress Mary Kelder is master in 
full at No. 7 Midland Crescent.” 

“So you think he has had good news?” 

~“T know it—fine/ He couldn’t keep the light out 
of his eyes nor the bit of smile from his lips, so hée 
tried to make me believe he was laughing at my, 
Socialism. Chut! I’m not carin’. I know well that 
if I was not necessary to him I would get my walking 
papers tomorrow. That’s so!” 

Kelder had started very confidently from his office 
but immediately he found himself in an irresistible 
crowd of weeping and greatly excited women; while 
close behind them marched a regiment of Highland 
infantry, going to embark for Africa. Now the 
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Scotch character, though hard as native granite, is 
marbled all through with veins of sentimentality, 
religious, patriotic and domestic and on these lines 
Kelder was easily moved at the proper time. Even 
at this untimely hour, the flag, the pipes and tartans 
of the old clans and their gallant bearing touched his 
spirit to eager response; and involuntarily he bared 
his head as the kilted soldiers passed before him. 

But for all that, he was annoyed at the incident 
and all the way home was inwardly upbraiding the 
Provost and the Town Council for permitting such 
interruptions in the very heart and heat of the city’s 
business hours. For Kelder’s patriotism had been 
delicately nurtured; it knew nothing of the hardships 
and horrors frequently consequent on the sentiment. 
In his house it had been usually honored after a good 
dinner with three or four friends by libations of hot 
toddy, and songs of glory and affection for Scot- 
land’s brave lads and lovely lasses, her braes and 
glens, her kirks and homes. Then patriotism was a 
comfortable and delightful sentiment; but in the 
stour and stress of business, in the middle of the 
tired, dragging afternoon’s work, it was too great 
a thing to be forced on a man’s feelings. 

The atmosphere of this imaginary wrong was 
about him when he put the latch key in his own door 
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and he then made a conscious effort to assume the 
look of satisfaction that had been so natural and so 
irrepressible when he decided to leave business for 
the day and go and talk over with his wife the letter 
he had just received. 

Mrs. Kelder was in the parlor reading an Ameri- 
can novel. She saw his broad shoulders and the set 
of his high silk hat as he passed the window and she 
laid aside her book and went into the hall to meet 
him. ‘Why, Robert,” she cried, “You? You here 
at this hour of the day? Are you not feeling well? 
Is there anything wrong?” 

“OQ you woman! Why don’t you ask is there 
anything right? It is just as easy to say the good 
words, as the ill ones.” 

“Tut! I meant no harm, Robert. If all is right 
with you, yourself, there is nothing else can be far 
wrong to me.” 

“Well, then, since you are civil enough to say that, 
I will tell you freely that all is as right as I could 
wish it. I am very happy over a letter I got tnis 
morning from my brother Thomas and I wanted 
to be happy at your side; that is what my early home- 
coming means.” 

“Where else could you be full happy but at my 
side and in your own home? That has always been 
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your thought, Robert, and I thank God for it! 
What for is your brother taking notice of you at this 
time of the year? It is one letter per annum he 
always sends you and that on the seventeenth of 
March.” 

“My birthday letter, Mary. I would sorely miss 
it if it should be forgotten—or impossible.” 

“Tt is only a few fine words concerning your 
father and mother and the rest of your scattered 
family—that’s all there is to it.” 

“You are much mistaken for once, Mary. It 
means a deal to me. I have kept every letter 
Thomas has written me since we parted at the 
Trongate. It is more than forty years since. I 
was but a laddie then and I can feel yet the grip 
of his hand when I looked my last in his face. 
Mary, there were tears in his eyes and I longed to 
kiss him.” 

“Why did you not do it?” 

“I was feared I would shame him before folk. 
He was just getting into the London coach and it 
was crowded and ready to start.” 

“Poor lads!” 

“I went home with a sore pain in my heart. Iam 
longing for that kiss unto this day, Mary. Whiles, 
I could cry out for it. He had been father and big 
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brother both, tome. I was a poor orphan when he 
left me. It is an old story now. I wonder if he has 
forgotten that hour.” 

“I think well of you, Robert, for keeping the little 
circumstance so fresh and green in your heart but 
you have not told me yet what he has written to you 
about. Is it anything particular and out of the or- 
dinary?” 

“It is all of that. He wants our Jan, to make a 
rich man of him. He says that if Jan will come to 
London and spend two years in his service—learning 
the business of course—he will give him four hun- 
dred pounds a year and at the end of two years such 
a share in it as his love and my money can buy; and 
I will not be scrimping for that end, Mary. The 
bank is the oldest and richest in Soho and there is 
none between our Jan and the head of it. It is a 
grand opening for Jan and in a way quite providen- 
tial for he is just ready and waiting for the oppor- 
tunity.” ; 

“Not he! Jan is neither ready nor waiting for any 
bank stool in London. Jan has been thinking of a 
pulpit ever since he put on his first breeches. An- 
drew Caird and Jan are having a constant specula- 
tion about their kirks and their manses; and only 
two or three nights gone by, were considering how 
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to change pulpits with each other whiles so as to get 
now and then a rest from the weekly sermon writ- 
ing.” 

“Such folly! One of their kirks might be far 
north by your old home in Shetland, and the other 
far south on Galloway moors. How could they 
change sermons then?” 

“What would be the matter with her Majesty’s 
mail in that case? You are surely dull in the uptake 
this afternoon, Robert, or you would see that the 
sermons could be exchanged in that simple way, very 
comfortably and discreetly.” 

“Let that subject pass; it is a bygone considera- 
tion. Jan will goto London. He will become a big 
banker. My goodness! I have now and then 
wished this luck for him but I hardly expected it 
would ever come to pass. ‘Thomas never said this 
nor that about our other sons. They went their 
ways hither and yonder and he never said to one 
of the three lads, ‘Step into my bank,’ before. Jan 
is in great luck.” 

“And I wish he had forgotten there was any 
Jansen Kelder, Robert. I want this dear last son of 
ours to join the sons of God who minister in some of 
His temples. Robert, we have three sons serving 
Mammon, one in Canada, another in Australia and 
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a third in India. That’s enough of the Kelder stock 
for Mammon.” 

““OQ Mary, stand by me in this matter. It will 
fairly break my heart, if you set Jan against his 
uncle’s offer. Mary! Mary! Surely you will not 
step between our son and a big fortune. Don’t do 
it, Mary! If he should come to be a poor, half-paid 
minister with a wife and family on his empty hands, 
he would reproach you and say, ‘Wotld to God, I 
had taken my father’s advice.’ ” 

“T will neither help nor hinder you with Jan in 
this matter. Whether Jan takes the right road or 
the left road, he must take it of his own deliberate 
choice. That is alll ask. He is of age and you can- 
not now put fatherly authority over him.” 

“Listen to me, Mary: I will take it most un- 
kindly if you put any hindrance in my lad’s way to 
a great and honorable position in which, mind you, 
he can do far more good than he can do as a min- 
ister.” 

““Robert Maximus Kelder, I am more than aston- 
ished at you for making such a remark! I have set 
my heart on having a Reverend in the family. You 
have one son who is mayor of Sydney, another hold- 
ing a high office in the government at Calcutta and a 
third in the Canadian Parliament. Have you not 
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given enough to money-making—and yourself, for- 
bye?” 

“Jan must go to London. That is the long and 
the short of it. I'll say no more at the present.”’ 

“And, Robert, while you are thinking about it, 
take this into your consideration, there is another 
woman in the question and it is her and not me that 
will settle it.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Mary, and this is the | 
most important business.” 

“Let it be so, yet there is another piece of im- 
portant business, that may make the London business 
of no account.” 

‘And what may that be?” 

“The lad and lass business. Jan is in a fever of 
love with Julia Ruthven.” 

“Then Jan will go to London.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

‘““Miss Ruthven called with Nannie Gillespie at 
my office a few weeks ago. They came to ask me 
for a contribution to the home missions. I gave her 
five pounds.” 

“You had a fit of the liberalities to give gold 
out of our own kirk! What kind of a girl is she? 
Did you like her?” 

“She is a beautiful girl, proud and clever. I was 
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told by Duncan Stark that she is in the foremost 
rank of what are called Progressive Women and a 
great speaker on the Woman Platform. He was 
saying too, that if the Scotch Kirk favored women 
preachers Miss Ruthven would have studied for the 
ministry.” 

“You amaze me, Robert! I thought these ad- 
vanced women had got far beyond theology. I won- 
der at Jan! How can he love such a girl as that?” 

“T tell you she is a girl who can turn a man round 
her finger.” 

“Poor Jan!” 

“Jan can take care of himself. He is as shrewd 
as she is bonnie. If the play goes much further L 
will say a few words to her father.” 

“And what would you make by that? These New 
Girls have struck the Fifth Command clean out of 
the old Decalogue. Would you like Jan to marry 
Julia Ruthven?” 

“T can’t say that I would. She is, however, a pos- 
sibility and it is only good forethought to give pos- 
sibilities your best attention. If Miss Ruthven has 
a word in the decision she will say London. Who 
told you Jan loved her?” 

“T told myself, and I don’t usually tell lies to my- 
self.” 
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“Well, Mary, just look at things as they are and 
not as they may be. Jan’s uncle offers him four 
hundred pounds a year to start with and in two years 
a share in one of the best banks in London. He will 
then be only twenty-five years old. If he takes up 
the preaching he must go to the theological classes 
for four years; and after he has won his license to 
‘preach it may be a year or two years before he be- 
comes ‘placed.’ The salary for a young man will not 
likely be more than two hundred pounds per annum 
and more likely than not, half of that sum. Forbye, 
promotion is slow in the kirk. You know, as well as 
I do, that the kirk moves only one day in seven and 
the world is aye on the drive, six, yes, seven days in 
seven.” 

“But, Robert: ? 

“I am just stating evidential facts, Mary, facts 
beyond all argument. You cannot dispute their wis- 
dom and I would advise you to say neither word nor 
wittons about Julia Ruthven. If you keep whist on 
that subject Jan will be obliged to tell his own story.” 

“I might just say: * 

“You might just keep your ‘say’ to yourself. Si- 
lence is master of any situation. It is the best dis- 
cretion women are capable of.” 

“In my opinion, Robert e 
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“Stick to facts, Mary, then you'll not go far 
wrong. Facts are the solid firmament, opinions are 
nothing but clouds flitting here and there over it.”’ 

Then Robert Kelder was silent. He laid his head 
comfortably on the cushion of his chair and shut his 
eyes. When he thought he had an argument at a 
favorable point it was his way to close it thus. Mrs. 
- Kelder was neither anxious about her own position, 
nor yet afraid of its strength. She had in her heart 
a remembrance which went far to neutralize any 
fear of Jan’s faithlessness to his noblest hopes and 
intentions. She had only to recall a certain after- 
noon, not quite three weeks ago, when she had been 
one of a special gathering in the college auditorium, 
to. hear Jan deliver the valedictory oration for his 
class. 

She remembered with a smile the congregation 
of happy youths, the dons and the bailies, the crowd 
of learned professors, and the smiling faces of proud 
parents and friends. She did not individualize the 
picture, she just recalled it in its busy, happy entirety 
and felt her heart thrill once more to its almost liv- 
ing atmosphere of happiness and love. And in this 
atmosphere she saw Jan stepping to the front of the 
platform. How proud she was of his beauty and his 
fine presence that hour! And everyone, both youths 
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and their elders, greeted him so heartily and looked 
into his face with such a pleasant expectation. 

And Jan looked back so brotherly on the lifted 
faces of his companions and then began to talk to 
them of the Grand Commission of Jesus Christ to 
young men: “Go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel.” And as he spoke, the spirit burned in his 
heart and the hall felt as if it were on fire. He told 
them how “God and Christ so loved the world” and 
he said it would have been a wonder if they had not 
loved it, just as they did. “Was God’s love and 
Christ’s love a miracle?” he asked. “‘No!’’ He de- 
clared it would have been a far greater miracle if 
God and Christ could have been happy in heaven and 
seen men suffering and perishing and not have come 
to their help. And she smiled to herself as she re- 
membered the general applause this sentiment re- 
ceived from the audience and the rather frigid faces 
of some of the professors, who undoubtedly thought 
Jan was going too far. And it pleased her at this 
point to say over to herself Jan’s conclusion of his 
position; for stepping to the edge of the platform, 
and stretching out his arms to the assembly, he cried 
out with confidence: 

“There is not a man or a woman before me who 
loves God who does not constantly love just as God 
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and Christ loved the world. Is there anyone present, 
who if he saw a wagon run over a child, and heard 
his cry of agony, would not instantly go to his help? 
Well then, every kindness we do to the suffering and 
the sorrowful is a mark of loving God and humanity 
as God and Christ loved us.”’ Then she recollected 
the radiant face which Jan turned to his comrades, 
as he added, ‘‘Let us love suffering, ignorant, sinful 
humanity, for so God loved this world. Oh, such 
love must be to the soul a supreme happiness!” 

Here a little hesitation followed. She had for- 
gotten a name that Jan said everyone ought to re- 
member; the name of the first Protestant missionary, 
the rector of a little church in the troubled days of 
Queen Mary. In a few moments it came back to 
her, and with it the whole grand story of Bernard 
Gilpin, the good, great priest, who refused the Bish- 
opric of Carlisle and a Provostship in Oxford, be- 
cause he had secretly procured from Holland a Bible 
printed in English. With this Bible in his breast 
or his hands he was gathering around him groups of 
the silent, lonely shepherds who kept the immense 
flocks of sheep on the Westmoreland fells. 

She recalled Jan’s delightful description of this 
good man, sitting under a big sycamore tree and 
reading to ten or twelve shepherds at a time, making 
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them hear the angels singing to the shepherds on the 
mountains of Judea or helping them to see the star 
which the wise men followed for two years until it 
brought them to Christ! She thought of these men 
listening for the very first time to the words of 
Jesus in their own tongue. No wonder they wept 
for joy and for sorrow; no wonder they kissed the 
Book, and the hands and the robe of the man who 
had brought them such glad tidings. And Jan had 
made the story so vivid and clear to their sight that 
none present could restrain his delight on hearing 
that Gilpin escaped martyrdom by the death of 
Queen Mary. 

In the midst of that enthusiasm Jan had asked his 
fellows, ‘“Who would not glory in telling Christ’s 
story to those who had never heard it before?” And 
his face was shining and his voice tender and entreat- 
ing, and the young men were rising to their feet and 
knew it not; and there was such clapping of hands 
and cries of excited voices that the Principal rose 
and quieted all with the benediction. 

“But he didna manage the lads as well as my Jan 
did,” thought Mary Kelder; ‘“‘for I mind well that 
I stood up to see them marching out wi’ my Jan at 
their head, and all o’ them singing with their vera 
souls in their voices: 
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“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand—’ ” 

Then after a little consideration, she said confidently 
to herself: “Jan will be a preacher of righteousness, 
a savior and helper of his fellow men; and I will 
not think of him with usurers and money changers. 
No indeed!” 

At this moment Mary Kelder’s face brightened 
and she said with a pleasant alertness, ““Wake up, 
Robert! I hear Jan’s step. The dear lad, he is aye 
mindful of his home duties.” 

“You are meaning his dinner, Mary?” 

“Well then, dinner is a very important duty. Who 
makes more fuss than you do, if dinner is a minute 
or two late? Robert, I wish you would keep your 
brother’s offer quiet tonight. It is good to sleep 
over such an important decision. I would not hurry 
the matter if I was you.” 

“Mary, this business cannot be delayed. It is 
clearly impossible to put it off. My brother’s letter 
must be answered at once. It will look as if we 
cared little for his love and kindness, if we delay 
acknowledgment of the same. I must speak to Jan 
this night and, Mary, it is your bounden duty, as my 
wife, to uphold what I wish. You promised me that 
much and I am expecting you to keep your promise. 
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‘As a mother, you are likewise bound to give up your 
son when the gateway to good fortune and success 
is thrown wide open for him. I’m telling you. Think 
not of your own loss but of Jan’s profit.” 

“T shall take heed to my conscience in this matter. 
I think more of doing right than of making money. 
All is not gold that goes into the purse. No indeed! 
Plenty of sorrow and heartache and evil doing and 
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evil reaping: 

“There! You have said enough. I am sorely 
disappointed in you at this hour, Mary’—and he 
threw his head backward on the cushioned chair, and 
again shut his eyes. His wife watched him with a 
patience not devoid of anger; but the purpose and 
the grief of her heart was written on her face and 
doubtless Robert Kelder knew it was there, in spite 
of his closed eyes. | 

For no book is more convincing than the book of 
the human face. If it contradicts the tongue, we 
need not listen to any spoken words. 

For half an hour the master of the house appeared 
to sleep and the mother sat still with idle hands lis- © 
tening to her son moving about in the room above 
her. How quick and light were his steps! How 
rapidly he opened and closed drawers! She knew he 
__-was singing his favorite song about dying for bonnie 
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Annie Laurie because she caught the high notes at 
the proper intervals and she was so confident of all 
his ways and movements that she was aware when 
he opened his door to come down stairs as well as 
if she had seen him do it. 

‘Then she watched the parlor door but it did not 
open at the expected moment for ere Jan reached 
the top of the stairs a door on his right hand opened 
and a soft, sweet voice called him and he stepped 
aside to clasp the hand of a lovely girl, fair and 
slender and rather below than above the average 
height. She had a face like a rose and hair the color 
of ripe wheat and eyes as blue as heaven. 

“Jan,” she said, “I have something to tell you. 
Father came home before three o’clock. He has 
been disputing ever since with mother about you.” 

“What were they saying, Sheila?” 

“T was in the library asleep on the sofa and when 
I awoke I heard them. What they said I know not; 
only God understands quarreling folk but it was con- 
cerning you going to London.”’ 

“To London! Are you not mistaken?” 

“No, Jan, say nothing in a hurry. Take time to 
consider. Ask wisdom of God and man.” 

“Thank you, Sheila. I will do as you wish. Are 
you coming down to dinner? Come with me—do/”’ 
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“Not tonight. I have a bad headache. Tell 
mother to send me a cup of tea—and, Jan, I want 
you to have your way, but oh, dear Jan, be sure it is 
the right way.” 

“T will, Sheila, as far as I know and can.” 

Then she was gone and Jan stepped thoughtfully 
and slowly down stairs, assuring himself that he 
would neither be coaxed nor cajoled out of his own 
opinions or desires. He was a handsome, stalwart 
youth, as Scotsmen of three-and-twenty go; for it 
takes about thirty-five years to fill up and perfect the 
massive frames of the men of old Gaul. About his 
thirty-fifth year Jan Kelder would doubtless be a 
man of noble presence and very attractive person- 
ality; but even now, there was a sense of youth and 
power about him that was very pleasing. 

His father was quite cognizant of his son’s near 
presence. He stood up, yawning sleepily, but as 
soon as the door opened he cried in a clear, strong 
voice: 

“At long and last you are here, Jan. I have been 
waiting for you all afternoon.” 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, sir, but here 
I am now, and at your service.” 

He said the words as if they were part of a song. 
His face was beaming, his large gray eyes fixed on, 
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his father, but he was standing at the back of his 
mother’s chair and had dropped his hands over it 
to meet her hands. She rose with delight. “I am so 
glad to see you, Jan,” she said. “Your father has 
got a bee in his bonnet about you—but there !—we 
will let the bee buzz alone for awhile, for I hear 
them placing dinner on the table;”’ and she slipped 
her arm through Jan’s and led the way to the dining 
‘room. 

Robert Kelder followed. He was speaking of a 
city election and asking how it had gone as they took 
their seats at the handsomely laid table; and while 
dinner lasted, Mrs. Kelder did not permit the con- 
versation to revert to family matters. When the 
election was exhausted she asked about the college 
examinations and the orators of the following great 
day. 

“Andrew Caird will be the great speaker,” said 
Jan enthusiastically. “None will be able to come 
near him. His tongue will be touched with fire. Oh, 
Andrew Caird is sure to be the grand preacher!” 

“Then he is going into the ministry?’ asked Mr. 
Kelder. 

“Why, father! Where else would Andrew go? 
He has the very gift of tongues!” 

“He might go into Parliament,” answered the 
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Captain. ‘He would find use for all the tongues he 
has, in that House of Talk.” 

“Well, Caird would not listen to such a proposal. 
He has been preaching sermons ever since he wore 
his first breeks. ‘That is so, Robert,” said Mrs. 
Kelder. 

“He must have been a very disagreeable infant, 
Mary; I am glad he is not my son.” 

“He is Jan’s friend and while the serving man is 
walking in and out it will be wise to keep to generali- 
ties. We have the whole evening before us.” 

‘Then there was a pause and a feeling of expect- 
ancy not altogether -pleasant, crept into the atmos- 
phere. Even Mrs. Kelder became aware that the 
great question of Jan’s future must come to a con- 
sideration which might be all the less agreeable if 
delayed. Jan’s father felt that it had already been 
delayed too long; and under the influence of this feel- 
ing, he finished his dinner almost abruptly and sat 
silently turning his silver spoon as he waited for his 
wife and son. 

Very soon there was a general movement and with 
a few monosyllables the family passed into their 
usual sitting-room. Robert Kelder did not sit down. 
He took his stand on the hearth rug in a platform 
attitude, and Jan, having placed his mother in her 
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chair, said, “I promised Andrew to spend the eve- 
ning with him, mother, so I will bid you good night.” 

“First of all, you must give me an hour, Jan. I 
told you before dinner I had been waiting to see you 
all afternoon and now you talk of Andrew Caird! 
I have been put off by this and that for hours. Sit 
down, Jan.” 

“I will stand, father, as long as you do. Have 
I put you off in any way?” 

“No, but I have let your mother talk me out of 
all reason, which is one of my foolish givings-in to 
her, but I have now some words to say to you which 
may change your whole life. I hope they will.” 

“Sit down, father. I will sit by you and whatever 
you have to say, I will listen heedfully to it.” 

~“That’s right, Jan!’ Then he took his chair and 
Jan sat at his side. “You have often heard me speak 
of your Uncle Thomas, Jan, for he is my eldest 
brother and I love him as I have always done ever 
since I was able to ken one man from another.” 

“There is little necessity to beat around the bush 
of your feelings, Robert Kelder. Just tell Jan, plain 
and straight, that you want him to go ’prentice to 
‘Mammon. He has been thinking of serving the 
Lord, but oH | 

“TJ want Jan to go ’prentice to my own dear 
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brother. He makes Jan the good offer of a good 
heart and Jan will be a born fool to refuse it.” 

“What is the offer, father?” 

“Two years you are to serve him for four hun- 
dred pounds a year and at the end of that time if 
both of you are satisfied he will give you such a share 
in the business as his love and my money can buy 
you. Jan, my dear lad, I'll not count pennies nor 
yet pounds in that bargain. It is the oldest bank in 
the Soho district and there is none between you and 
the head of it. Do not, for any sake, fling away the 
good fortune at your hand and word. Jan, Jan! I 
have. been looking to you for twenty years to finish 
the work I began then. For twenty years I have 
been telling myself, ‘Jan will win back to the Kelders 
the grand old home of Kelder Court and its fine es- 
tate among the Ochill Hills.’ ” 

There were tears in Robert Kelder’s eyes as he 
made this plea, and Jan’s heart warmed and thrilled 
to it, in an entirely new and very potent manner. In 
that one flash of sympathy they came closer to each 
other than they had ever done before. 

Mrs. Kelder noticed instantly the light that 
flashed into her son’s face and the proud way in 
which he lifted his head. She interrupted her hus- 
band with some excitement. ‘Jan, my son,” she said, 
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“you must not listen to such temptations. Your 
Uncle Thomas is a dour, hard man or he would have 
asked after your brothers before you. There are 
few of the Kelder stock that are not fighting for 
their own hand only, and I trow well that you will 
serve Thomas Kelder hard for any share in his 
money bags.” 

“Tt looks like a good offer, mother. I think my 
uncle meant it kindly and I must say so.” 

“Say it as often as pleases you; but oh, Jan, you 
will go back to college and take up your Greek and 
Hebrew and anon serve in the Lord’s temple instead 
of Thomas Kelder’s Soho Bank; and Jan, if you 
will do right in this matter, you will have my blessing 
and every shilling of my money.” Then seeing no 
change in Jan’s face she made her last great con- 
cession. 

“And, Jan, you may marry Julia Ruthven if you 
are set on the business, and I will like the young lady 
as well as may be.” 

“Your mother is trying to bribe you, Jan. You 
know whether she has bid your price or not. I will 
just remark that when you have served your two 
years I will buy you a twenty thousand pound share 
in the business, and a man with twenty thousand 
pounds can pick and choose the wife he likes best. 
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But I am above bribing you; a fair offer is not a 
bribe.” 

The concession concerning Miss Ruthven was a 
very important one to Jan, for it was a great relief 
to have the matter brought so early and so easily to 
an understanding. He had dreaded the personal 
and family ordeal that was sure to follow any ex- 
planation of his engagement to marry but in this 
conversation the engagement had been virtually ac- 
cepted as at least probable and he had been spared 
a confession that young men dread and dislike— 
rightly so, for in most cases it breaks up the old fam- 
ily happiness and order without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

‘A difficulty had been removed but Jan hesitated. 
“The first step binds to the next,” he answered 

thoughtfully. “I must see Julia. She may have 
something to say and the night often brings counsel. 
This is a bewildering world, sir, and I will think cir- 
cumstances over until the morning.” 

“Just so. That stands to reason.” 

Mrs. Kelder did not speak and Jan did not dare 
to look at her. He left the room at once and in a 
few minutes she heard the front door close hur- 
riedly. Then she rose and stood angrily facing her 
husband. 
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“You have sent my Jan on the worst road he can 
take, Robert Kelder,”’ she said. 

“You need have no fear for Jan, Mary. He will 
do nothing of an extreme nature.” 

“Oh indeed, if he takes your advice and the 
woman’s advice, only God knows where it will lead 
him. Iam not able to think of any greater extreme.” 

“Sit down, Mary, and a 

“Tt is not with you I'll sit this night, Robert Kel- 
der;” and with these words she left her husband to 
his own reflections. 

He suffered her to depart without-further persua- 
sion. This night his own thoughts satisfied him; 
he was glad to let them roam unchecked by anyone’s 
doubts or denials. For he was thinking of the pur- 
chase and restoration of Kelder Court, of the great 
estate among the Ochill Hills which belonged to it, 
of the political influence that would follow, if Jan— 
or himself—got a return to Parliament, of the power 
they might then win or buy, which would permit them 
to assume the title so long in abeyance. Jan at least 
might yet be Lord Kelder, of Kelder Court. The 
dream was a splendid one; it satisfied all his desires, 
it made the time go quickly; and at that hour he be- 
lieved it would come true. 

In the meantime Jan had gone rapidly to Julia’s 
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residence. It was a much humbler one than his own 
but, as this thought struck him, he said gladly to him- 
self, ‘“Now I can offer her the comforts and some of 
the little luxuries she ought to have; my beautiful 
Julia!’ He was impatient to see her and she it was 
who opened the door to his unconsciously impetuous 
ring of the bell. She had a large apron over her 
evening dress and when she saw Jan she had the 
ready wit to point it out and ask him to help in its 
removal. 

“I never thought of your coming tonight, Jan,” 
she said. “I was sure you would be with Andrew 
Caird and I was helping mother clear up after sup- 
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per and so 

He stopped all her excuses with kisses, vowed she 
was charming in an apron, and added, ‘“‘Let us go to 
the parlor at once, Julia; I have some great news for 
you! Oh, my darling, something I never dreamed 
of |” 

Then he told her of his uncle’s offer. It did not 
take many minutes to do this but they passed four 
delightful hours in discussing it on every side. Julia’s 
enthusiasm stimulated Jan, for Julia had sentiment 
and imagination and she saw all the things passion- 
ately longed-for in her possession—the stately home, 
the splendid clothing, all the pleasures of fashion 
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and society and herself the leader in it. The only 
trouble was the waiting entailed by the two years’ 
service; but they were both quite sure uncle would be 
reasonable and sanction their marriage at the fol- 
lowing New Year. “You must tell him I cannot live 
without you, Jan,” said Julia, “and of course it can 
make no difference to him when we marry.” 

It was very late when Jan returned home but there 
was a light in a room on the southern corner of the 
second floor of the house. It had once been the 
nursery; now it was his mother’s restroom and fitted 
up for her private comfort and pleasure. Many 
small treasures belonging to her dead and distant 
children were still there and it was notable for its 
wide, soft lounges, easy chairs, soft cushions, 
books, sewing and writing materials. The win- 
dows were full of flowers; the hanging shelves, 
of her boys’ schoolbooks and first copybooks, with 
tattered volumes concerning Robinson Crusoe and 
heroes of more modern days. On the walls were 
some maps and drawings, the work of her far-away 
children, also their photographs at different ages 
and the little gifts they had made her with their 
own hands. 

It was a cheerful, happy room and its atmosphere 
was peace. Jan could hardly fancy his mother being 
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angry with him in that room and for once he wished 
Sheila might not be present. He knew Sheila would 
not say much but she had the power of saying very 
little and yet making him very uncomfortable. Yet 
he was fond of Sheila and always longed for her 
sympathy and approval, whether he was writing a 
lecture or going to a football game. 

He found both his mother and Sheila together in 
the restroom. Sheila was lying on one of the 
couches, his mother was walking softly up and down 
the room, taking care as she did so to avoid a small 
round table covered with a white cloth and holding 
some refreshment for her belated Jan. ‘Come in, 
my dear,” she said smiling. ‘Love is but cold cheer, 
and the breast of a bird and a raspberry tart will be 
nothing out of the way.” 

Jan was of the same opinion and it gave the two 
women pleasure enough for awhile to watch him 
eat and to listen to the gossip of the midnight 
streets; but when he pushed aside the bird and 
stretched out his hand for the raspberry tart, his 
mother said, ‘“Now Jan, you must talk. Did you see 
Julia Ruthven?” 

“I have been with her ever since I left you, until 
I had to return home.” 

‘You had time enough to come to certainties.” 
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*Yes.” 

“Well then, are you going to St. Andrews College 
for a theological course, or are you going to spend 
your youth and your life in making money?” 

“Julia wishes me to go to London but I do not 
put the decision altogether on Julia. I, myself, am 
not sure that I have any call to be a minister. IJ am 
tired of college. J am wearying to go into the world, 
and do a man’s work; and as IJ said, I am not sure I 
have a call to the ministry.” 

“Then ask for a sure call. ‘There is no key to 
God’s council-chamber, that I know of.” 

“Julia wishes me to go to London.” 

“My conscience! Julia wishes you to go to Lon- 
don! Julia wants to go*herself! She is proud and 
vain of her beauty but she need not imagine it will 
set London on fire. I thought she had more sense, 
but it is the old, old story—where the devil can’t go, 
he sends a woman; and Jan Kelder will give up his 
vocation for a pair of black eyes and a beguiling 
smile. Alas, alas, the children of Esau live for- 
ever!” 

“Julia said——” 

“T do not want to hear what she said. It would 
have been better if she had never spoken on the mat- 
ter. However, Jan, if you think making money is 
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the measure of your capacity you doubtless know 
yourself. You had better be off to your own room 
now. I amnot going to lose-any more sleep for just 
a common business body.” 

Then Sheila rose from her couch and her face was 
like an illumination. 

“Jan,” she said, ‘‘did you think you had a sure 
call that day you delivered the valedictory oration?” 

“Tt was not a point of consideration to me at that 
hour, Sheila. I wished to make my oration effective; 
and an orator must give his personality largely or 
his effort will fail. I was talking for missions, and 
I said all I could compass to make my talk impres- 
sive. Of course, my personality was implied ¥ 

“Implied! Was that all, Jan?” 

“Sheila, I am too weary to discuss the matter to- 





night. Young men at my age have many dreams as 
to their future life, but some day destiny puts an 
open door in their path, and they walk in.” 

‘There is something said, Jan, about a man put- 
ting his hand to the plow and then turning back. 
Do you remember?” 

For a few moments there was an intense silence. 
Life seemed to stand still. Then Jan left the room. 
He had a feeling of offense and he made no reply to 
Sheila’s question. 
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CHAPTER II 
BECAUSE OF JULIA 


Life like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


For Money, like the swords of Kings, 
Is the last reason of all things. 


HE next morning Captain Kelder was up an 
hour before his usual time. He felt quite 
sure of Jan’s decision and wished to escape 

to business before his wife could interfere with his 
day. For it is certain that the genius of every day 
in the week is upon us and we cannot easily escape 
it. On Saturdays the Captain put his office in order, 
paid outstanding wages and debts, examined com- 
plaints and engaged or dismissed men. It was gen- 
erally an irritating day, full of small trials and 
annoyances, and he did not want to begin it with a 
cross word or look from his wife. So he rose an 
hour before his usual time and thought to escape her 
presence. 

But Mrs. Kelder had heard his careful move- 
ments and understood them. She had been down- 
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stairs twenty minutes before him and seen to the 
preparation of his oatmeal porridge, the boiling 
of his salt herring and the toasting of his oat-cake 
and scone. His breakfast lacked nothing of its usual 
care and completeness except Mary’s smile and 
cheering words. This morning she gave him neither. 
She was unhappy looking and dourly silent and the 
Captain glanced at her and made-up his mind that 
he would not interfere with her temper. So he ate 
a silent breakfast, and she neither walked to the 
front door with him nor yet watched him out of sight 
from the parlor window. It troubled him, though 
he had resolved that he would not let her trouble 
him. And she did watch him out of sight though he 
did not know it; but that is a way that wives have 
when husbands are unreasonable. 

Mary Kelder was a Norse woman from the Shet- 
land Isles and a fine type of her race; tall and fair, 
with a vigorous vitality, domestic and practical for 
the present, romantic for the past, piquant and ex- 
pressive in her words and bearing, with a firm trust in 
God and the highest regard for the kirk and its min- 
isters. In her opinion the greatest of all men were 
the servants of God and the spiritual power and in- 
fluence they enjoyed in Glasgow City she earnestly 
coveted for her son. Did not the Lord Provost and 
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the Bailies wait for them? ‘And were not even 
nobles and the landed gentry obliged to walk behind 
a minister wearing gown and bands? 

These were the tenets of Mary Kelder’s firmest 
principles. They beat with her pulses and ran with 
her heart’s blood and she would have died for their 
sanctity and preservation if such a necessity had been 
put before her. Robert Kelder thought well of her 
opinions under usual circumstances; no one set a 
higher value on the social honor given to ministers; 
but he loved money and mercantile prestige better. 
All the long years through which his wife had been 
dreaming of Jan ruling his flock from the spiritual 
throne of a pulpit, Robert Kelder had been dream- 
ing of his becoming a great merchant or banker and 
winning back the fair lands of Kelder Court. And 
during the long, changing interval both husband and 
wife had clung tenaciously to their desires and inten- 
tions. 

Jan’s teachers also, without any knowledge of 
these diverse influences, had urged on him the duty 
of consecrating his unusual talents to some noble 
service of God and humanity. And there were fre- 
quent periods when Jan was honestly resolved to do 
so and these periods, often lengthy ones, gave to 
Mary Kelder assurance that her hopes and dreams 
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for this dear son would be fully realized. But Jan 
was ruled by many opposite desires and intents and 
with all his book learning had only the smallest ac- 
quaintance with himself. He knew neither his strong 
points nor his weak ones and had not even a suspi- 
cion that the love of gold was really the ruling pas- 
sion of his heart. Other passions might perhaps 
modify and apparently weaken it but unless some 
miracle intervened the love of gold was likely to be 
strong and potent in Jan Kelder’s heart when all 
other passions were dormant or dead. 

The oration he was to make that morning was to 
be his last college exercise—his last! ‘The two 
words filled him with a kind of regret, but he told 
himself it was Destiny, and not to be averted. And 
he was even conscious of a sentimental pity for his 
fate. Was he not going to leave all the dear, famil- 
iar ties of his college and his home, for an unknown 
and perhaps unkind world? He remembered some 
lines about a young man driven by Destiny away 
and afar from all he loved; and he had a few 
moments’ sorrow for the young man; but speedily 
he remembered that in his own case he was going to 
an affectionate relative and very tangible results. 

The oration was a wonderful success. He left 
that day in the college a name that is yet proudly 
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remembered. After the session was over he dined 
with his companions in the college refectory and in 
a short after-dinner speech told them of his plans 
and intentions. Many congratulated him, many 
were eloquently silent, but Andrew Caird regretted 
his decision and feared their well-loved Jan was tak- 
ing a dangerous road. A little later, as they walked 
through the busy streets together, Andrew did not 
hesitate to say, “Jan! Jan! I am sure you are leaving 
the path of duty.” 

“Is it not my duty to obey my father and fulfill his 
will?” 

“You are no longer a child. You are taking up a 
man’s work. You know your own heart. You have 
had your personal spiritual experiences. Not even 
your father can lawfully come between you and your 
_ God.” 

“‘That is special pleading, Andrew.” 

“No. Every man’s life bears its inscription. 
James Grahame was born, as you may say, with a 
sword in his hand; and he has gone on its bare, bare, 
terrible mission. Archie Strong was born, as the 
Fife men say, ‘with the sea in his mouth,’ and he is 
never happy but on the sea; and David Semple took 
to the scales and the balances as a duck takes to the 
water. Do you remember the day you spoke to the 
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young men of the Christian Association about the 
African missions? Your words flew like arrows, 
every one to its mark; your heart burned, your eyes 
glowed, we were all on fire with you and every lad- 
die present would have followed you to the equator. 
I would not dare to bury such a power for good, 
though I buried it in fathoms of gold.” 

Thus in spite of his father’s support, Jan did not 
find his road to London as fair and straight as he 
could have wished. His mother went about the nec- 
essary preparations in a tearful or silent mood that 
was a constant reproach; and Sheila’s avoidance of 
his company gave him a sense of loss and want that 
was hard to bear. His golden prospects did not 
make him happy and yet they had taken possession 
of his life and he could not give them up. The 
thought of college and study had rapidly become 
distasteful; he disliked to remember them and the 
quiet academic town of St. Andrews where he had 
desired to go for his theological degree had lost all 
its glamour. He could picture his future life only 
in the busy streets of London or in the quiet, spa- 
cious bank, where groups of absorbed men were 
bending over ledgers or counting money. 

From all these disquieting sources, Jan found help 
and hope in Julia’s company. She, at least, was full 
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of enthusiastic plans and happy dreams of their 
London life; and she looked so bewitching as she 
described them that Jan could not bear to say a dis- 
couraging word. Besides, he had begun seriously 
to doubt Julia’s fitness for a minister’s wife. And 
even if he could take up the cross laid down before 
him he could not entertain the thought of giving up 
Julia under any circumstances. 

It had been decided that Jan should report for 
duty on or before the first of September; and the 
last two months of his old life went rapidly away. 
His father told him to make the most of these un- 
careful leisurely days. 

“You will soon have to take up your share of the 
care and tear of life,” he said. ‘You will have to 
make your own pennies, Jan, and spare and save and 
count them wisely if wedding is the end of your 
dream. You will have work to do which you can 
make no excuses for neglecting, and though your 
Uncle Thomas will be a kind master, he will be mas- 
ter and you will be clerk, no doubt of that, or 
Thomas has outgrown my memory and judgment of 
him.” 

So Jan took his last holiday with his lovely and 
beloved Julia. They were together throughout the 
long summer days. They were down the Clyde and 
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off to the sea or dreaming and planning their future 
life as hand in hand they climbed the Lanark hills or 
wandered in Hamilton woods. Jan’s mother re- 
fused all invitations to accompany them. She told 
Jan she was looking after his linen and stockings and 
the like of such ordinary things and had no time for 
“gentle shepherding.” Sheila looked pale and was 
much depressed and begged to be excused. “You 
know, Jan,”’ she said, “I have always felt the heat 
of summer to be very trying. I am like the Solan 
swans, I love the north and the white, cold snow.” 
And she smiled and Jan easily accepted her excuses. 
Really, he was glad to be alone with Julia, or at any 
rate to find in Mrs. Ruthven’s considerate inatten- 
tion all the protection that resp&ctable society de- 
manded. 

On the thirty-first of August he bade Julia good- 
by. Her beauty had never been so vivid, her per- 
sonality never so bewitching as on that evening. 
When she looked into his eyes, he saw exactly all the 
future as she wished him to see it; when she laid her 
lovely hand upon his arm, his whole Inner Man 
thrilled and trembled to her soft touch. At that 
hour he promised her all she asked. He felt able 
“to pluck honor from the pale-faced moon”; or to 
lay the city of London at her feet. 
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His mother pitied his infatuation but she had no 
sympathy with it. She bore his enthusiasms with that 
kind of sad patience which is sad because it knows 
endurance will be of no avail, because there is not 
the slightest hope that the trouble will ever depart 
or even grow less insistent. 

At the last, however, she kissed him and wept bit- 
terly and Sheila stood white and silent, holding his 
big brown hand in her gentle clasp. The two women 
watched him out of sight and then sat down on the 
sofa, and with love, hope and prayer, asked for him 
every good thing. 

Captain Kelder also felt the loss of his'son very 
keenly and at this last hour was moved deeply by the 
sudden change that had been made in the current of 
his life; but as they walked together to the Buchanan 
Street Railway Station he could not avoid a painful 
contradiction in his last counsels: 

“Jan, my dear lad,” he said, “your uncle has given 
you a seat in his bank and I am not doubting that you 
will make room for yourself to take your ease and 
your pleasure there. But you must not forget that 
when a good man thrives all things good should 
thrive with him; and giving for God’s sake never 
lightens the purse.” 

“T am but one in a world-full, father, but I 
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shall not forget to give according to my prospering.” 

“Take the world as it is, Jan, and not as it ought 
to be; and never forget that money is money’s 
brother; if you put two pennies in a purse, they will 
creep together. But then, Jan, gold will not buy 
everything and though rich men have long arms they 
can not reach to heaven; so you will give to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

“You have brought me up in the fear of God, 
father, and in the love of mankind. I have no inten- 
tion of shirking any duty and my chief duty is to 
leave this world the better for my living in it.” 

“That is right and just, Jan; and may God 
love and prosper you! And the twenty thousand 
pounds will be ready when you are ready for it; 
and you shall make it sixty thousand pounds and 
I shall see Kelder Court in the Kelders’ keeping; 
but you will walk in the ways of your fathers 
and give without grudging of your increase to the 
Lord.” 

Jan nodded rather impatiently. He did not under- 
stand the struggle going on in his father’s mind—the 
wish to say something that might quiet his own con- 
science and yet not make Jan’s conscience unneces- 
sarily tender. Oh, it is a hard thing to serve God 
and Mammon at the same time! Robert Kelder was 
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troubled and uncertain this morning in the service. 

Yet he was not in the least selfish in the matter 
and the absence of selfishness in a fault does palliate 
it. He would much rather have had this youngest 
and dearest child in his own care and home. He 
could have taken great interest in his theological 
studies and very great pride in seeing him a successful 
“placed minister,” but there are very, very few Scots- 
men in whom pride of lineage and the good of the 
family is not a far stronger sentiment than individ- 
ual pleasure; and Robert Kelder really believed that 
his son’s first duty was to the house of Kelder. For 
he was sure that all his dreams of worldly success 
implied in their ultimate end the honor of God and 
the good of mankind. 

Indeed he had sacrificed a great deal toward this 
end all through his own life, nor in a personal sense 
were his sacrifices complete with the resignation of 
this dear son for the same purpose. To a man of 
more than sixty years of age it is'a great trial to 
have an unusual and unhappy atmosphere in his 
home; all the more so if his home has been hith- 
erto a cheerful and happy resting place. And Mary 
Kelder, though patient under her disappointment, 
was far from being the pleasant, cheery wife he had 
hitherto known. At his age the Captain found tears 
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and patience a cold kind of comfort. Sheila’s sad- 
ness and pronounced withdrawal into herself was 
equally unsatisfactory and Kelder felt as if he had 
lost everything in losing Jan. 

One day the trouble came to an open discussion 
as all troubles ought to do and must do if they are to 
be cured. Then Mary Kelder wept in her husband’s 
arms as she tried to make him understand how the 
breaking up of Jan’s life plans had broken her heart; 
and how much Sheila’s quiet grief had distressed her. 
When she came to speak of Jan’s love for Julia—she 
called it idolatry—she became very like her old self 
and was indignant at all women who so enslaved 
men, and particularly so at the enslavement of Jan. 

“Why, Robert,” she said, “Jan had got to a point 
where he did not know his own mind. About the 
most trifling matter he had to ‘ask Julia.’ ” 

‘““My dear Mary, you have enslaved me in the 
same manner for thirty-five years.” 

“No, no, Robert! I have held you close but you 
knew your mind always and you always did as you 
wanted to do. I would not have respected you if I 
had dared to say, ‘Robert Kelder, do thus or so.’” 

“You have been the best wife God ever gave to 
man. You have been the best mother not only to 
your own boys but to dear little Sheila.” 
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“There it is, Robert! I have always hoped Jan 
would marry Sheila. She loves him with life and 
soul. Her suffering and disappointment has been 
mine. I will make free to say that I cordially dislike 
Julia Ruthven. And I tell you one sure thing, Rob- 
ert, Jan will save no money if Julia is his wife. She 
will spend every shilling he makes.” 

“He has set his heart on Julia. If he does not 
marry her he will never marry anyone. Try and 
like her, Mary. She is a very handsome woman!” 

“You talk like a man. As if beauty could cover 
a multitude of faults.” . 

“Dear Mary, for my sake, try and be as good a 
mother-in-law as you are a mother.” 

‘Robert, I have too much respect for myself to 
play the part of a mother-in-law, of a person who 
does not count!” 

“Then, dear Mary, play your old part of a loving, 
cheerful wife; and he whispered the words to her 
in that tone which all women know and love and 
none love so well and so truly as the white-haired 
wife who has half a century of funded love to assure 
her. 

So the long talk ended in a silent pause while 
Mary’s head lay on her husband’s shoulder and his 
arm drew her close to his heart and neither spoke, 
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because neither knew the one little word which could 
express the boundless love and trust that had sweet- 
ened and strengthened the thirty-five years they had 
lived and loved together. Nothing had been prom- 
ised, nothing settled, but both were satisfied; and 
somehow the pang of Jan’s loss had been soothed 
and made bearable. 

Then Robert Kelder felt that he could go happily 
to the Broomielaw, and Mrs. Kelder, after some 
household delays, went to Sheila’s room. Sheila was 
sewing but she lifted a calm, smiling face, a face 
whose light came from some interior transfiguration. 
‘Yet the mystery and beauty of the flesh was, on this 
clear September morning, perfect in Sheila Fae. Her 
almost transparent eyelids, her iridescent nails, her 
complexion so fine that it did not take shadow, her 
flesh of finest texture—her eyes being hardly more 
lambent than the rest of her face—her rippling 
golden hair in bandeau, her mysterious convex 
bosom, her snow-white drapery—all so sweet—so 
sweet and lovely that the air-seemed to imbibe fra- 
grance from her presence as it does from a flower. 

She lifted her face to Mrs. Kelder and was fondly 
kissed. 

“Sheila,” she said, “I have decided to fret no 
more about Jan. I wish you would do the same.” 
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“I have done it. Yesterday I said to myself, ‘Dry 
your eyes, Sheila. It does not help to complain, if 
the sun is setting.’ I shall keep my tears for Jan’s 
return—then they may be tears of joy.” 

“It is a difficult way to take.” 

“If we are sent difficult ways, God knows where 
they will lead to, and perhaps—there is no other 
way—perhaps He is obliged to send us by them. If 
we trust God, we may confidently walk wherever 
He sends us.” 

“It would be as easy for Him to send us pleasant 
ways as difficult ones.” 

“We do not know whether it would or not. I said 
something like that to Dr. Robinson after he had 
preached that sermon about committing our way to 
the Lord and he told me to remember that we were 
affected by the movements of millions of other men 
and women whom we neither know nor see. That 
we are agitated and threatened by forces all around 
us, which we have no power to control. He said our 
movements, often important ones, are made because 
other movements are made with which we have noth- 
ing to do.” 

“Then, Sheila, we are not free to do as we wish.” 

“He told me that it was good for us that we are 
not free to make or choose our own way. He said 
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neither sun, moon nor stars, nor the worlds beyond 
us, nor the powers that govern them, were free to 
take or to choose the way they thought best. So 
then Jan may have been compelled by some power— 
we may call Destiny—to live out a certain plan which 
he did not desire.” 

“T hope he may at least be happy in it.” 

‘Jan will make the best out of the materials given 
him—that seems to be all we can manage. What 
had I to do with the circumstances that brought me 
to you? I was born in London. I was taken by my 
mother a long, stormy voyage in a fishing boat to 
Shetland. We went to my grandfather, Domine 
Traill; and mother just faded away. For five years 
I lived with grandfather, then, when he knew he 
was dying, he brought me to Glasgow to you. And 
you adopted me into your hearts and home and made 
me your daughter and I have had tenderest love and 
care from you and father ever since. But what had 
I to do with this good fortune? I cannot yet forget 
the lonely, loveless road that led me to this happy 
home.” 

‘Dear, dear little Sheila, you are our only daugh- 
ter. We love you with all our hearts. To father, 
Jan and myself, there is no one in the world so 
dear as Sheila! If we have not given you our name, 
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it was because we were sure Jan would give it to 
you.” 

“Did you know my grandfather well? eas did 
he bring me to you?” 

“I knew and loved him. I knew your mother 
well. She was a friend of my youth. Your grand- 
father baptized and married me. I am a Shetland 
woman. You know that, surely?” 

Ohj-yes!” 

“I was in a Glasgow school when I met father. 
He came to Lerwick for me and your grandfather 
married us. I was some years older than your 
mother but we were friends, for all that.” 

“Tell me about my father and mother.” 

“Some day I will. Not today. You have plenty 
on-your heart at present. Let us get Bradshaw and 
see where Jan is. I suppose about one o’clock he 
will be eating a dinner of Cheviot mutton at Car- 
lisle. It will be seven or eight o’clock when he 
reaches London. Father told him to stay at the 
Euston Square Hotel. His train will take him to the 
Euston Square Station.” 

“Then he will not see his uncle until tomorrow?” 

“Not likely, but Jan will prefer the delay. It 
will give him time to dress properly and arrange his 
thoughts.”’ 
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If this was Jan’s desire, it was not fulfilled. When 

he reached London ere he had time to look after 
his baggage a middle-aged man in livery accosted 
him: 
“Sir,” he said, “if you are Mr. Jansen Kelder, I 
am here to carry out your wishes. The carriage 
waits, sir. If you point out your baggage, Tony will 
look after it.’ Then Tony, a younger man also in 
livery, received Jan’s instructions and Jan was led 
to a very handsome carriage and driven rapidly to 
a mansion in a West End square. 

He had expected nothing of the kind; a cab and 
his traps on the top of it had been the extent of his 
intentions but he was well pleased at this comfort- 
able initiation into his new life and his first thoughts 
were of Julia and of her pleasure in it. 

When the carriage stopped a door was flung wide 
open and his uncle stood in the full stream of gas 
light to receive him. He was an older looking man 
than Jan’s father, his hair was snow white, his figure 
tall and slender and a little later Jan noticed ‘the 
beauty of his long white hands and the extreme neat- 
ness and fashionable cut of his evening dress. He 
met Jan with a true English welcome at his door 
step, clasped both his hands and sent his own valet 
with him to the room prepared for his occupancy. 
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It was large and very handsomely furnished and 
there was attached to it a smaller apartment which 
was arranged as a parlor or library. 

Jan accepted these unexpected comforts with 
pleasure but without comment and, his baggage hav- 
ing arrived, dressed himself with care for his first 
meal with his distinguished-looking relative. He 
noticed that his appearance in the dining parlor 
brought a look of pleasure to his uncle’s face and 
that his rapid glance at Jan’s well-built figure in 
evening-dress was one of pride and satisfaction. 

The table was laid for one person only. “You 
see, Jansen,” said the elder man, “‘my dinner hour 
never varies. (What it is today, it has been for 
thirty-eight years. Only for her Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, would I ever have delayed or advanced it. 
So you must not think there is any want of kindness 
in my not waiting for your arrival.” 

“Indeed, uncle, I should have regretted any such 
attention. If you can give me your company while 
Iveat it will be a sufficient honor and pleasure.”’ 

“T will do that. Here comes the hare soup. I 
hope you appreciate good cooking. You will find 
the soup after the English fashion, without blood— 
the Scotch still use the blood, I believe?” 

“Indeed, uncle, I do not know,” Jan replied. “In 
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any fashion, hare soup is a thing to be grateful for.” 
- Then Jan was asked about his family and his jour- 
ney and Thomas Kelder looked pleased when Jan 
confessed he had nearly lost his train, delaying over 
his plate of Cheviot mutton at Carlisle. “It was so 
rarely flavored, uncle,” he said, “I think I was ex- 
cusable.” 

“Tt is flavored by the fine heather of the Cheviot 
mountains, on which the sheep feed. ‘The train 
delays a little so that those of its passengers who 
have the intelligence to do so may enjoy it. I hope 
my table will please you, Jansen, because I want you 
to live with me. To do so will give you social stand- 
ing and be of great help to you in many ways.” 

“You are very good to me, uncle. I will deserve 
it as-far as I can.” 

Then Jan was questioned about his father and 
mother, and his three brothers in Canada and Aus- 
tralia and India. 

“My good father and mother are well and 
happy,” answered Jan. “My brothers have all done 
well. Father says they are true Kelders. Brother 
John of Sydney never forgets us long. We hear 
often from him. He is a big man in Sydney. Dun- 
can is a leader among a Scotch colony in southern 
Canada. He goes to the Canadian Parliament for 
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them, and Donald is in the Calcutta Parliament. 
We keep to the front, uncle, wherever we are.” 

‘That is what we ought to do. I hope to see 
Jansen Kelder M.P. in the English House.” 

Jan could still blush at a great and improbable 
compliment but he also looked up at his uncle with 
a smile so bright that it denied that shake of his head 
which appeared to negative his uncle’s aspiration. 

“They must have been clever boys,” said Thomas 
Kelder, “‘all three of them and their father and un- 
cle have not done so badly, though neither of us 
have climbed into the seats of the mighty, that is, 
of the government. I hope Jansen will prove as 
clever as his brothers, John, Duncan, and Donald.” 

“T will do my best, sir. Will you not call me Jan? 
Everyone does so.” 

“Between ourselves you may be Jan. In the bank 
and in society, you will be always Mr. Jansen Kel- 
der. I will tell you why. Our Christian name is 
one of our most private and honorable possessions. 
No one but those of our own household or of whose 
love we are-sure under any-and all circumstances, 
should be permitted to snip and curtail and render it 
less honorable. In business a nickname, a cut or 
shortened name, is a name degraded by abbreviation. 


When William is turned into Bill or John into Jack - 
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or Robert into Bob it is a disastrous change. If I 
‘were Tom Kelder instead of Thomas Kelder do you 
think I should be president of a bank? In the bank 
you are Mr. Jansen Kelder. The man who calls you 
‘Jan’ in an off-hand unpermitted way, drop him at 
once. He is a weak, underbred man, trying by an 
assumed familiarity to rate himself at your value. 
I am not lecturing you, Jan, I am just trying to pre- 
vent your making a mistake.” 

“Sir, I think it a great honor and a great kindness 
to receive from you any instruction that will serve 
me in business.”’ 

“Well, then, listen. Accept yourself. Do not 
wish to be anybody else. Accept your lot, whatever 
it may be. It is your appointed place in the battle 
of life. Suppose it will not lead you to the height 
you want, yet you will get a long way up and form 
a habit of climbing, that may serve you—in the next 
world, as well as this: 

“A low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it; 
A high man seeks a great thing to pursue, 
and may die ere he wins it, but it is God’s part to 
make the next life perfect this life. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 
“T think I do, sir.” 
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“Some men, Jan, like to talk over their work, talk 
about it, perhaps, but there is no talking in the Soho 
Bank, unless it be in Council, or Committee Rooms. 
There can not be any talking among clerks at the 
desks. Robert Burns might poetize as he plowed 
and shoemakers have thought out social problems 
as they sat stitching on their bench, but the entries 
of a clerk admit of no such diversions. Clerks have 
to keep a dozen faculties on the premises to do the 
work of one.” 

He smiled at Jan and Jan returned the smile 
bravely and pleasantly, and then dinner was over. 
They went into a beautiful little parlor, and the 
banker lit a cigar and began to talk of Glasgow and 
to ask questions about its business and growth and 
from this subject drifted easily into the romantic 
side of the grim city. 

When the clock struck ten, Thomas Kelder said, 
“T will bid you good night, Jan. I promised Lady 
Jermyn to drop in at her reception this evening. I 
think it is a scientific one and the scientists believe 
they are the only men who know anything; but if 

“But what, sir?” 

“They are the only men who can not tell us any- 
thing. What will you do with yourself? Go to bed 
and sleep?” 
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“T will, as soon as I have written a letter or two.” 
“The hall man will mail them. He will always 
answer your bell. His name js Mac.” 


CHAPTER III 
ROBERT KELDER’S DIPLOMACY 


Youth! Youth! how buoyant are thy hopes! they turn 
Like marigolds toward the sunny side: 

e s e. ©. ‘@e ") fe) 
‘All possibilities are in its hands. 
No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands, 
As with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
It climbs the ladder leaning on the cloud. 


HE routine of Jan’s life was henceforward 
sharply defined, easily accomplished and 
not without many interesting asides. Some- 
times he rode to the bank with his uncle; sometimes 
he preferred a leisurely walk through the awakening 
streets. Once in the bank he knew himself to be 
thoroughly under the direction of Mr. Mackenzie, 
the head bookkeeper. There were a great many 
young men in and out of the room in which he 
worked; but they paid no attention to him, nor did 
he feel any desire to break the barrier of silence 
between them. 
There was, however, a young man occupying a 
stool very near to him, a frank, handsome young 
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man, whose society he could hardly avoid and who 
as soon as words were not a transgression of orders 
introduced himself to Jan. 

“My name is Cecil Brougham,” he said, with a 
cordial air, ‘‘and if I can be of service to you, just 
let me know. You are not used to this place, nor 
to any place like it. I can see that.” 

Jan smiled, and said he had only just finished his 
college course. 

“You are Scotch, no doubt.” 

“Glasgow Scotch,” answered Jan. “But why ‘no 
doubt’ ?” 

Cecil laughed in a moderate way and said, “Be- 
cause we are all Scotch here. I was born in London 
but my father is Scotch, and my mother and all her 
kin are Scotch. The old man thinks the foundations 
of the bank are laid in Scotland, and we do trans- 
act a lot of business with Glasgow and Edinburgh 
and even Aberdeen. Where are you staying? In 
Bloomsbury? At the Caledonia? He usually sends 
fresh arrivals there.” 

“T am staying with my uncle.” 

“Uncle Scotch also? I'll be bound he is. Where- 
abouts does he live?” 

“Near Hyde Park Gate.” 

“Oh, then he’s swell, isn’t he?” 
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“I dare say you know him better than I do.” 

“You don’t mean the governor! Oh, you know, 
you can’t mean he is your uncle?” and Cecil nodded 
very expressively at the private room, into which 
Thomas Kelder had just entered. 

Then Jan smiled assent and Cecil looked at him 
more particularly. “Why certainly!” he exclaimed, 
“you are very like him. You might be hisson. And 
you are going to live with him?” 

“T think I shall like to do so.” 

“T should think you would. You are in luck, you 
know. Thomas Kelder is a trump! Father says 
there is not a bad spot in him. And you are going 
in for this sort of thing?” and Cecil touched the open 
ledger on his desk. 
~ “At present—one never knows—but it can do no 
harm to learn this sort of thing, you know.” 

The conversation was continued as they strolled 
westward after the closing of the bank and Cecil 
said, ‘‘My people will be in London some time in 
November. We are awfully scattered about but 
we try to get home for Christmas. I have four 
brothers,” he continued, with a certain pride of own- 
ership in his voice. “Reginald is the heir and helps 
father to look after the property; Donald is in 
the Scots Greys; Nick is in the navy and Archie 
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is to be a lawyer, so I thought I would learn how 
to make money; it seems to be the thing everybody 
wants.” 

“T have three brothers and they too are far scat- 
tered,” said Jan; ‘‘and I have a little sister called 
Sheila.” Thus with the charming freemasonry of 
youth they continued their private and social confi- 
dences and were just as sure of each other as if they 
had been brought up under the same roof. And 
as Jan ate his dinner he talked to his uncle of Cecil 
and was glad to find that the young man had really 
been selected as a proper companion for him. 

“His family is one of the best in England,” said 
Thomas Kelder, “and they can give you a highly 
favorable introduction into the most desirable so- 
ciety. Cecil is a naturally good young man, Jan; he 
loves whatever is pure and beautiful. I have known 
such men to be called ‘womanish’ but I have seen 
that wherever there is duty to do, they do it cheer- 
fully and without any fuss about doing it. I am sure 
you may go wherever Cecil asks you to go and asso- 
ciate with anyone that he is familiar with.” ‘ 

Thus by simply drifting with the current into 
which he was thrown, Jan speedily found himself far 
away from the ideas and traditions of his home and 
native land. Not that he was ever overcome by any 
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flagrant sin or in any way cast a stain or shadow on 
the absolute respectability of his name. The set 
in which Thomas Kelder and his nephew lived sanc- 
tioned nothing that even suggested immorality. 
They belonged to the best society and were of those 
well-dressed, well-behaved people, whom Canon 
Kingsley described as “sitters in pews.” 

It was in such proper company Jan went to operas, 
balls, and theaters. On wet Sundays they sat to- 
gether in St. George’s Church; on fine Sundays they 
sailed quietly down the Thames and ate their dinner 
at the Star and Garter Inn on Richmond Hill. Now 
sin is sin beyond all controversy but if these things 
were Sabbath-breaking, Jan’s sin in them was much 
greater than it was in any of his companions. To 
none of them had the holy Sabbath ever been the 
day it had been to Jan. To none of them was it so 
richly freighted with memories of wonderful ser- 
mons and solemn sacraments. Coming with a party- 
of gentlemanly fellows slowly rowing up the river 
and humming some passionate recitative from an 
opera, Jan alone could recall the charmful stillness 
of a Scotch Sabbath, the worshiping crowds and the 
evening psalm ascending from so many thousands of 
hearths. Jan alone, as the oars kept time to aria 
or chorus, heard above the witching music the solemn 
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minor of “St. Marys” or the tearful tenderness of 
“Communion.” 

To all Jan’s companions, opera and theater had 
come as a matter of course as a part of their daily 
life and education. To their consciences the Fourth 
Commandment made no reproach; but Jan had to 
stifle his conscience, to disobey his father’s command 
and set at naught the requests of his mother and 
Sheila before he could enjoy them. He bought for- 
getfulness and assimilation at a price sometimes 
great and sometimes small, but for a long time quite 
sufficient to make “afterwards” doubtful and un- 
happy. 

It was in some such hours that Jan first made that 
depressing heart-breaking discovery that comes to 
most ambitious young men—the discovery that they 
are only going to be ordinary human beings with the 
same aims and hopes of thousands of other young 
men and the same monotonous daily work, in order 
to accomplish even that ordinary task. This discov- 
ery came to Jan Kelder with a despairing weight one 
Monday morning after he had been counting bank 
notes for three hours. It was midday but the gas 
was lit and in the heavy air a dozen or more men 
sat silent as statues, adding up columns of figures and 
making entries. He thought of the college courts 
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and the college green, of the crowded halls and the 
symposia where both mind and body found refresh- 
ment and pleasure. There had been days when he 
had a part in such affairs. and when to strive with 
things impossible had not appeared either rash or 
unreasonable. Now, it almost seemed as if Mr. 
Buckle’s dreary gospel was a reality, and men were 
mere machines and life itself only a possession to be 
tabulated in averages. 

That morning he had received a letter from An- 
drew Caird, now among St. Andrew’s Men, at St. 
Andrew’s University, and it had doubtless much to 
do with his mood, for it certainly had irritated him. 
The wounds of a friend may be faithful but they are 
not always welcome; and Jan, after reading the let- 
ter, resolved to drop the correspondence altogether. 
Andrew was going one way, he was going another; 
they might never see each other again and their lives 
were already so far apart that false estimates and 
deductions were not only probable but easy; and 


If they should meet one day, 
If both should not forget, 
They could clasp hands the accustomed way; 


and if both should forget? Well, in that case the 
break was as well made now as later. This silent 
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treason against his old friend was not accomplished 
without some withdrawals and regrets, but there was 
a kind of worldly and social necessity closing in upon 
Jan’s mind, making him feel that the path he had 
entered was the inevitable one and that therefore to 
waver in it or to cross it was to bring on himself 
crucifixion of some kind or other. 

In most cases of indecision the truest wisdom is a 
resolute determination; and this was quickly forced 
upon Jan by a sudden unreasonable demand made by 
Julia. She began to insist that, “‘for Love’s sake,” 
he must spend his Christmas and New Year’s holi- 
day in Glasgow. She told him in charming sentences 
that she was sick only to see his face and hear his 
voice, that she could not do her daily duty or take 
her night’s rest for thinking of him; and she gently 
hinted that some visible recognition of his continued 
love was really necessary for the sociql satisfaction 
it would confer on her. 

“Oh, Jan, dearly-loved Jan! Come for a few 
days at least!” she pleaded. ‘Let Julia show her- 
self in the sunshine of your smiles. I shall fade and 
die, unless I see you soon. Everyone here is ex- 
pecting to see you at the New Year. Many are sure 
you will be home before it. My heart’s delight, my 
soul’s true love, come to Julia as soon as you can 
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make it possible if you do not find it already made 
SO. 

Such appealing letters coming nearly every morn- 
ing troubled Jan; and his explanations appeared to 
have no effect. He told Julia that nobody had yet 
spoken of Christmas holidays, that someone must 
stand by the bank and that he, as one of the last 
members of it, would probably be chosen to remain. 
He wrote her letters into which he put the sweetest 
and tenderest promises and sent her many beautiful 
little gifts to enrich her own New Year’s festival 
and make his memory a part of all her personal 
pleasure. But she either could not or would not 
comprehend his position and it became so painful and 
embarrassing that he said to Cecil Brougham one 
morning, ““What about Christmas and New Year’s 
holiday?” 

He spoke with the abruptness of a naturally ret- 
icent man who is forced to speak and Cecil looked 
at him curiously. ‘‘What about the holidays?” he 
repeated. ‘I am sure I do not know. My people 
always spend them at Brougham Castle.” 

“T mean about the bank. Who stays here?” 

“T do not know. I have heard things, but v 

“But what?” 

“Oh, you know, you can’t believe all that you are 
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told. I have heard that old Mackenzie never leaves 
the bank, that he lives in a handsome suite of rooms 
on the second story and that on bank holidays of 
all kinds he is on the premises.” 

“T don’t believe a letter of that story,’ 
Jan. ‘A man must have fresh air and exercise.” 

“Tt is said that on fine nights he walks with 
the constable who guards the bank, up and down 
before the building. The two of them are believed 
to have been friendly in this way for nearly thirty 


’ answered 


years.” 

“T regard that story as a fabrication,” said Jan, 
in the tone of offended truth. ‘What does he do at 
Christmas or New Year?” 

“Stays in the bank.” 

“Has he no home? No people of his own?” 

“Perhaps not. A man might be that unfortunate; 
poor fellow, whoever he is, God help him!” 

Then Jan turned to his work and asked no fur- 
ther question. “If I can only wait the information 
will find me,” he thought. He had not long to wait, 
for that night as he was sitting with his uncle eating 
a very deliberate dessert of nuts the elder man asked 
almost abruptly, ‘Jan, where do you spend your 
Christmas?” 

“You know, sir, we don’t keep much Christmas in 
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Scotland. We go in for the New Year. I have al- 
ways been at home at both periods.” 

“How would you like to go with me to Paris?— 
to go as my private secretary for two weeks?” 

“Oh, sir! I should enjoy such an event beyond 
everything.” 

“I am glad of that. You will meet many great 
men of the financial, and perhaps also of the social, 





world. If you could only speak French _ 

“T speak French perfectly, sir.”’ 

‘Jan, you are a comfortable miracle. We shall 
leave for Paris on the twenty-third of the month. 
You cannot begin too early the study of nationali- 
ties. We are all different, yet we are all, in some 
measure, alike. For instance, when I first came to 
England, I was struck primarily with that remark- 
able thing which they call ‘Respectability.’ I saw at 
once that it was to this trait I was to pay homage 
and observance if I wished to succeed.” 

“What is the French trait of equal consequence, 
sir?” 

“T should say a fine democratic politeness. You 
know how people treat you in Glasgow when you 
enter a street car, or in London if you get into an 
omnibus. A Frenchman on entering an omnibus 
generally touches or slightly lifts his hat, a recog- 
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nition that during the ride he is an associate of his 
fellow travelers. The only polite people in the 
British Isles that I have ever met were the fisher- 
men of the East Coast of Scotland. They habitually 
read the Bible and read little else and they have im- 
bibed from it an air of large unselfishness and good 
breeding.” 

‘And now, uncle, men read newspapers and little 
else.” 

‘Just so. Consequently they are rude and 
brusque and not polite enough to be sufficiently hu- 
man. Notice well a Frenchman’s courtesy; his very 
courage is polite, his honesty well-bred and he knows 
how to wear gloves and lift his hat. These may 
seem little things, but they imply great things lying 
beneath them. Talking of newspapers, Jan, I saw 
on your desk this afternoon a paper I did not like 
to see there.” 

“The Voice of The People, uncle?” 

“Yes. You have nothing to do with the Voice of 
the People. It will lead you far out of your way. 
A man used to be known by his friends; now he is 
known by his newspapers. If he reads or quotes a 
disreputable paper he loses all his friends. I hope 
you did not read it.” 

“I read the leading article on human equality.” 
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“Human equality! Nature scoffs at it! To find 
his master is the average man’s good fortune.” 

“But do you not think, sir, that every man should 
have a right to vote on the great questions affecting 
his native land no matter how poor he is?” 

**Jan, do you think it is just and sensible that the 
vote of every ignorant man or petty knave or gin 
or whiskey seller should be as equally potential as 
the vote of the most worthy, the most wise and en- 
terprising citizen? How could such a government 
fail to come to an early, if not a violent end? It 
is contrary to nature and order, therefore it is self- 
destructive. What has it already produced in the 
great western empire of America? An aristocracy 
far more exclusive and predominant than any ever 
tolerated in England.” 

“T have not yet heard you express any political 
opinions, sir.” 

“T have only warned you of the wrong road. I 
do not profess to be able to tell you the right road. 
The young men of today have mostly found some 
philosopher’s stone. They see plainly that their 
elders are grossly cynical and perverse but I am 
glad to say they are generally sorry for our faults 
and make amiable, gushing reformers, upon the 
whole.” 
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“You are hard on the young men, sir; but I have 
seen many that might stand for your picture of 
them;”’ and Jan had a swift thought of Andrew 
Caird’s letters and then a scornful thought of him- 
self standing up before professors and a rich relig- 
ious audience of middle-aged Glasgow citizens, and 
expressing his opinions in an amiable, rather con- 
descending way. His own father had occasionally 
been in this audience, and he remembered that once 
he had rebuked him for the very faults his uncle 
had spoken of. ‘You jumped at conclusions, Jan,” 
he had said, almost angrily. ‘‘You made no ac- 
count of consequences and you went to extremes in 
everything.” 

There was but a moment’s pause after Thomas 
Kelder’s scornful remarks, but in that moment Jan 
forgot Andrew Caird altogether. He heard only 
Jansen Kelder’s amiable gushing system of reform 
—as his father heard it—and his face flamed and 
he looked straight into his uncle’s eyes and said, 
“I have been just such a young man as you have 
described, uncle. I am ashamed of myself. I do 
not think I shall err in that way again.” 

“You are a fine fellow, Jan, and thank God there 
are plenty more like you. Keep up the tone of your 
own set; that is the ever-present duty, because the 
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best and the worst of any era is shown in the youth 
of the period.” 

As he spoke he took from his pocket-book a card 
and said: ‘This is the business address of Mon- 
sieur La Strange. He is a first-class Parisian tailor. 
In the morning go and order one of his very best and 
most fashionable dress suits. He will give it the 
Parisian cut and style. The London tailors make 
every man look like an Englishman. You have 
great manly beauty, Jan, and you must value it and 
care for it. Beauty is power. Beauty is a real ar- 
ticle of value. Beauty is worth so much in the mar- 
ket. It has another side which we need not discuss 
tonight. You had better go and write to your 

_mother. I hope she was not expecting you at the 
New Year.” 

“Mother and father will be delighted. Neither 
of them would put their own pleasure before my 
good fortune.” 

“Happy laddie! Thank God-for that, and then 
write them a good message. Put my name in it.” 

Jan had now his opportunity to speak about Julia, 
but something or someone restrained him. It was 
not forgetfulness. Her name was on his lips, but 
he could not speak it and the opportunity speedily 
passed away. He might, however, have told him- 
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self that our good angels are often kinder when 
they restrain than when they give or permit. 

He wrote first to Julia, but his letter was insen- 
sibly tinged by his personal sense of annoyance at 
his own shortcoming. Yet on the whole it was a 
charming love letter, woven of all love’s brightest 
hopes and dreams. It seemed to him that no woman 
could object to a little disappointment which was 
to bring such rich results and perhaps shorten the 
period of love’s waiting. 

His letter to his father and mother was much 
more explicit and satisfying. He told them all the 
little circumstances of his uncle’s offer which made 
it so full of kinship and kindness and especially of 
his delight in discovering that Jan spoke French per- 
fectly; and Jan smiled as he described the pleasant 
importance given to this little incident because he 
remembered well how much his father had opposed 
his study of French and how perfectly useless he had 
regarded the accomplishment. So Jan made a little 
more of the French language than was quite neces- 
sary. 

But the great end of this letter he put in a post- 
script to his mother. He asked her in it to call on 
Julia and explain the honor and profit of his selec- 
tion for the Paris journey. He thought his mother 
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would make clearer than any letter could do the 
folly of railing at good fortune and of sending Jan 
discontent and unhappiness in daily letters which 
took all the sunshine out of his life. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Kelder and Sheila were 
sitting in Mrs. Kelder’s restroom, ostensibly hem- 
ming table napkins, but between sewing and talk- 
ing listening with all their being for the postman’s 
step and double knock. It came about the usual 
time and there was a pause in both work and speech 
till Jan’s letter was delivered. Jan’s wonderful 
letter; such a long letter, full of incident and little 
bits of homely conversation Jan would not have de- 
tailed for any other human beings! 

. That is one of the great blessings that result 
from home-folks. We can tell them little things 
that please us which we would tell to no one else. 
We can satisfy with their sympathy that innocent 
and natural craving for praise when we have suc- 
ceeded well, the hope of which makes us strive with 
things impossible. And the praise so freely given, 
the pleasure in the great prospect before him would 
have delighted Jan, if he could have heard and seen 
it. Indeed, Mrs. Kelder was so happily excited she - 
could not sit still. She walked up and down the 
room full of enthusiasm and happy anticipations. 
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She kept glancing at the clock; she longed for Jan’s 
father to come home; she enjoyed in advance the 
pride he would certainly feel in his son’s success. 

Sheila rejoiced with her. It was impossible to 
doubt that fact, yet the little girl was the first to 
point out the shadow on Jan’s satisfaction. “You 
will go and see Julia, mother, will you not? You 
might go this afternoon, before dinner. It is a pity 
to let her give Jan any anxiety at this happy time.” 

“Julia is selfish and wicked to do so. I shall not 
go near her. At such a crisis in his life, how can 
Jan think of marriage or hamper his present en- 
gagements with looking after a woman and all her 
fancies and follies?” 

“But Jan is right. Someone should tell her fairly 
and frankly that marriage at present is impossible, 
that it would ruin Jan, that his uncle would never 
forgive the interference.”’ 

“I know all that. Jan ought to have been posi- 
tive with her from the beginning.” 

“He cannot bear to deny Julia anything. She 
could say a few words to Jan that would make him 
wretched for weeks. You would not care much 
what she said.” 

“I should not care at all. But, Sheila, I do not 
love Julia. I should speak very bluntly to her. I 
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should perhaps be unkind, even unjust. No, I will 
not run into temptation.” 

There was a few minutes’ silence and then Sheila 
said, “Mother, ask father to go and talk to her.” 

Mrs. Kelder’s face flushed brightly and with a 
little laugh she answered, “I don’t know but what 
you are right. It will not put him about at all. He 
will say what he thinks, and pontify and justify 
all he says. Father will have no pull-backs for Jan 
if he can help it.” 

“You say what you think also, Mother.” 

“IT do; but Julia is a person that never listens 
to the simple circumstances. She always has a put- 
off, or a might-be, or a maybe, or some false no- 
account notion to qualify what you say. Oh, it 
is just extraordinary how some women are 
made!” 

The entrance of Captain Kelder into this discus- 
sion made a great difference in its temperament. He 
was quite as much delighted with Jan’s letter as 
the two women had been. To him, as to Mrs. 
Kelder, it was necessary to express himself in mo- 
tion, and he showed his intense sense of satisfaction 
in characteristic Scotch fashion—as he walked he 
softly snapped the fingers of his right hand. His 
voice was vibrant with feeling, his eyes full of a 
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far-away light, as if he saw the reality of the things 
promised. 

In the fullness of his complacency he did not at 
once perceive the necessity of Julia’s perfect sym- 
pathy and acquiescence. Under such pleasant cir- 
cumstances, he thought Jan might easily pooh-pooh 
her foolish longing to be with him. He was sure 
that were he in Jan’s place, no pretty woman’s whin- 
ing would worry him. He told his wife and Sheila 
to let Julia alone; she knew well enough which side 
her bread was buttered on and was sure if Jan 
would be a little more masterful and offish she 
would be more easily satisfied. 

Then Mrs. Kelder bluntly proposed that he 
should go and see Julia, and make her promise to 
be more cheerful and sympathizing. To her aston- 
ishment, he readily agreed to do so. He said, ‘Poor 
Jan has no experience with women. I know all about 
them, especially when they are over head and ears 
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in love, and 
“Captain Kelder! What are you saying?” 
“Only the truth, Mary. I see such crying, com- 
plaining women every day. They worry me about 
their lovers or their husbands sailing on some of my 
ships, and a more unreasonable set of human beings 
you could not find.” 
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“What do you say to them, father?” asked Sheila 
with a smile. 

“T ask them why they married sailors, and they 
nearly all tell me their lads promised to find work 
on the docks and bide at home with them. And 
I'll be bound they did promise them anything and 
everything they asked.” 

“And then broke their word. That was 
wrong.” 

“Men can’t keep foolish and impossible prom- 
ises, and if women ask for them, what can they ex- 
pect but disappointment?” 

“You are right, Robert,” said Mrs. Kelder. 
‘And Jan evidently fears that Julia, when she hears 
of his trip to Paris, will expect him to propose a 
quiet marriage.” 

“Then Jan must have been writing some such 
kind of foolishness to her.” 

“T don’t believe it, Robert. Julia is very for- 
ward.” . 

“You told me Jan wrote four times a week to 
Julia; a man who writes four love letters in seven - 
days isn’t responsible for what he says. At the end 
of a letter he acts very like a man who is just finish- 
ing a bottle of wine. I dare say Jan has hinted or 
even proposed a private marriage. Still it must 
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not be. It would mean sorrow, disappointment, loss 
and failure.” 

“You had better go this evening and see her.” 

“Yes. Jan’s fear implies some foolishness that 
he has not confessed. ‘This is a turning point in 
his life. I am going to stand where the roads meet 
and see that he takes the right one.” 

A little after eight o’clock Captain Robert Kelder 
called upon Miss Julia Ruthven. He was hand- 
somely dressed and made a fine appearance as he 
entered the little parlor in which Julia was sitting 
with a professor of English literature in the Glas- 
gow University. He was a small, slender man with 
very black hair and eyebrows; his face had the pal- 
lor of the night student and he wore spectacles. He 
was twenty years younger than Captain Kelder, but 
the latter felt himself to be the finer man and em- 
phasized this self-approbation by an air of author- 
ity tempered by a fine condescension of manner that 
reduced the scholar to silence. Julia received him 
with affection and tried to introduce a general con- 
versation, but this was not what Captain Kelder had 
come for and he soon said in the plainest manner: 

“Julia, I have come for half an hour’s private 
conversation. How soon will you be at liberty?” 
Then the professor offered to depart and with many 
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kind words was permitted to do so. Julia walked 
with him to the door but when she returned the 
Captain wasted no more time. He sat down oppo- 
site to her and as he did so glanced at her face and 
her attire. She was dressed with care and effective- 
ness and her face was full of suppressed excite- 
ment, 

“This is a special pleasure, father,” she said. 

“There is a special reason for it, Julia. I dare 
say you had a letter from Jan today.” 

“Yes, this afternoon.” 

“Then you know he is going to Paris?” 

“He tells me so.” 

“It is a wonderful piece of good fortune. You 
must feel proud and happy over it.” 

“T do not know about that. I think I feel more 
disappointment than anything else.” 

“Disappointment!” 

“T would have liked to go with Jan but he never 
names me.” 

“Fiow could or should he name you? It is a 
party of business men, bound on business and caring 
for nothing else. A woman with them would be a 
bore. Oh, she would be an impossibility! It stands 
to reason she would.” 

“Once, last summer, Jan had such a happy, ro- 
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mantic little plan; it was that if we lived simply, 
lived quite private and unknown to anyone but our- 
selves, we should find four hundred pounds a year 
more than we could use. We talked about this plan 
till we were both in love with it, and then Jan’s 
uncle made Jan live with him and the idea was given 
up. I thought if Jan should be left in Paris we 
might carry it out.” 

“Did Jan tell you he might stay in Paris?” 

“‘No-o. I thought so, and I hoped Jan would 
have the same thought and come and see me before 
he went.” 

‘What else did you think ?” 

“I thought if Jan wished to have me near him, 
father and mother would come with me to London, 
that we could be married very early some morning, 
that I could travel on the same train or boat with 
Jan’s party and he would find me a place to stay 
in while I remained in Paris. If we came back to 
London I could see Jan at least once a day. Oh, 
father, do you not feel what I thought? You ought 
not to ask me about it.” 

“TI see, Julia, that your scheme is out of reason 
and beyond possibility. You want Jan to marry 
you before he goes to Paris?” 

“Of course. I just stated the plain fact. I 
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thought Jan might come and talk over the details 
with me.’ . 

“Jan has no time for ‘details’; moreover, I will 
not have my son married in any hole-and-corner way. 
When Jan marries, all Glasgow will know it and 
all London, too. It is out of Jan’s power to marry 
you until he has served his two years in the bank. 
Keep that condition clear in your mind, my dear. 
Have you fairly forgotten yourself?” 

“No. I make a point of remembering myself. 
I think Jan has forgotten me. And I also think that 
if Jan can wait two years for me, he may easily wait 
all his life long.” 

“Now, Julia, don’t you let the powers of contrari- 
ness grip you. Jan’s good fortune is your good for- 
tune and this Parisian affair is the turn of the tide in 
your affairs. Now all I ask is that you give Jan 
a fair chance to be his best and do his best. He 
cannot be that unless you cheer and love and en- 
courage him. Be good to Jan at this time and I am 
sure it will shorten your period of waiting. Then I 
will see to it that you have the finest wedding gar- 
ments that ever a Glasgow bride wore; and we will 
turn the church into a fairy bower with roses, 
and. 

Here Julia laughed unfeignedly and the Captain 
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looked at her and asked, “Well, what are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“At the idea of Dr. McFarlane’s church being 
‘turned into a fairyland of roses. I do not suppose 
he would permit such a sacrilege, not for anyone or 
for any money.” 

“But, my dear, we should not trouble Dr. McFar- 
lane. Jan goes now to the English church with his 
uncle and he likes it very much. So you will be 
married in St. Mary’s at the very horns of the Epis- 
copal altar, so to say; and when you go to London 
you will of course live and pray as the Londoners 
do.”’ 

“T never thought of changing my church.” 

“Oh, my dear, you will like the change. Mc- 
Farlane’s hour-long sermons are a weariness to flesh 
and spirit and his doctrine is no better. Listen to 
me, Julia, I will tell you plainly what to do. Sit 
down at that table and write to Jan.” 

“T have a letter upstairs, half-finished, for Jan.” 

“We will burn that letter, and you will write him 
a few lines while I wait—tell him you rejoice with 
him and are proud and glad of his promotion and 
hope he will enjoy himself and so on. You might 
tell him that you had just seen me and say a word 
or two about my being a kind, cheerful old man— 
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or the like of that—and that he is so clever, you and 
I both think the two years can be cut in two; and 
you may just add your father said he was ready 
with the cash for such a happy event. He will know 
what that means. Hurry a wee, my dear. I ought 
to be at a Bailie’s meeting at half after eight.” 

Half-protesting and half-laughing, Julia wrote 
rapidly the desired letter to Jan. Then she gave it 
to the Captain to read and watched his face glow 
and smile as he did so. . 

“My dear,” he said, “you have written some very 
handsome things of me; they are all true, I may say 
that, but not everyone would acknowledge them. I 
am obliged to you and I want you to buy Jan a hand- 
some New Year’s present, and yourself one, too, 
and I’ll send you a little letter in the morning that 
will be good for them; and moreover, if there is 
any favor I can do for Julia Ruthven, I will be | 
proud and glad to do it.” 

“You mean that promise, father? Is it made of 
true words?” | 

“Made of true words, my dear, every letter in it. 
Made for any time far off or near. Now, if you 
say so.” 

“Then now I ask you to do something for my 
dear father. He has had no steady position for 
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two years. He is losing heart and hope and health. 
Today I found him in an empty room crying. He 
was asking God to help him. Perhaps a 

“Perhaps God has sent me to help him. I will 
make him overseer at my shipbuilding yard. I will 
give him a good salary.” 

“And you will be faithfully served. Father has 
not a fault but his dear, gray hairs.” 

“T know! I know! Tell him to be at my of- 
fice tomorrow morning at nine o’clock. You are a 
good girl. God bless you!” 

Julia did not speak, but she lifted a smiling face 
to the Captain, and he kissed her, then, taking Jan’s 
letter, went quickly away. 

He posted the letter and then went home. He 
hardly knew how he felt, yet upon the whole he had 
a sense of victory. He found his wife and Sheila 
in the parlor and he knew they were waiting for 
some account of his visit to Julia. 

“Well then, Robert?” said Mrs. Kelder, ‘“‘did you 
see Julia?” 

“Yes, I saw her. She was sitting with Professor 
Agnew and looked very handsome and happy.” 

“Well?” . 

“I sent the Professor away and then had a long 
talk with her about Jan and his prospects. She 
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had the queerest notion in her head and I was just 
in time to prevent her troubling Jan with her pro- 
posal.” 

“Proposal! What proposal?” 

“She wanted Jan to come down here and marry 
her before he went to Paris—a kind of secret mar- 
riage. Oh, my dear, the gist of the whole matter 
was that she was to marry Jan, go in his company, 
unknown, to Paris, and live as Jan’s wife either in 
London or Paris in a kind of hiding—unknown, of 
course, to my brother, or to anyone likely to tell 
him that Jan had broken his word and agreement. 
The whole idea was childish and dishonorable, and 
I had some rough words with her about it.” 

“There was no truth in any such proposal. She 
made it all up after she saw you. If she had wanted 
really to invent a scheme for a secret marriage 
Julia Ruthven could have built one hard to get 
around. She knew a plain crude statement would 
be enough for you, and it was. She would not have 
offered me anything so childish.” 

“Well, I took it for granted, and it made a text 
for a talk on her already prearranged marriage. I 
got her to write a sensible letter to Jan, congratu- 
lating him on his success and such like. I posted this 
letter and she promised to destroy the one she had 
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been writing before my visit. I believe she will 
do so.” 

“T am sure she will if she promised it,” said Sheila. 
“T never knew Julia to break her word.” 

‘And in this case,” said Mrs. Kelder, ‘‘she would 
have no reason to do so. She never wrote Jan any 
such a proposal as she told Jan’s father she was writ- 
ing him. She never dreamed of such impossible 
nonsense! You could not have induced her to try 
anything so fatuous! She is far too shrewd a woman 
to make a private marriage, and she could easily 
promise not to do what she had never felt the 
slightest desire or intention to do.” 

“Well, after a long talk she agreed to write Jan 
only loving, encouraging letters, and not to write to 
him about their marriage until the time for it drew 
nearer. She gave me her sure promise on these 
two points.”’ 

“And what did you give her, Robert?” 

“Nothing as yet. I promised to send her a trifle 
to buy Jan a New Year’s gift—I will send it in the 
morning.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

‘Julia is a noble woman. I admired her very 
much tonight. She was reasonable and biddable, 
and in her letter to Jan said some very nice things 
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of me. I am sure if you will go and call on her in 
her own home you would learn to like her. Go and 
call on her, Mary, do!” 

“Tl do no such thing—that’s a story!” 

“This girl will be Jan’s wife, Mary. As soon as 
Jan is at liberty his first step will be to marry her.” 

‘And that is a step no power can retrace. I tell 
you, Robert Kelder, it is not easy for a man to ruin 
himself by a single act, but if he is bound to do so 
marrying is the easiest and most decided way.” 

Then Sheila rose softly and went to her room, 
but the father and mother continued their discussion 
over Jan’s welfare. For Mrs. Kelder was sure the 
Captain had not told her all and she hoped the rest 
would be inadvertently drawn from him in some by- 
path of conversation. But Robert Kelder, who was 
loquacious enough on certain subjects, did not read- 
ily tell his left hand what his right hand did in the 
way of good works; and was especially reticent when 
they were connected with his business. He knew 
well that if he said a word about giving Ruthven a 
position in his shipyard he would be frequently and 
sympathetically reminded of the duty of their “econ- 
omizing now that he had the Ruthvens, root and 
branch, on his hands and keeping.” 

Mrs. Kelder did not get all she desired. She felt 
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sure of that fact but somehow the small troubles of 
life are mitigated if we can fix the responsibility on 
some person of whom we are not afraid and can 
therefore blame as much as we like. Indeed, some- 
one to lay the blame of all misadventure upon is a 
very comfortable and providential arrangement of 
all happy and well-conducted families; for nothing 
is more domestically cementing than confidentially 
finding fault with a relative, a friend, or even a 
servant. So, though Mrs. Kelder did not learn 
all she desired to know, she had the satisfaction of 
blaming Julia for all that was wrong and of thus 
being an administrator of Justice. 

As she went to her own room she looked into 
Sheila’s. The girl lay in-white slumber, dreaming 
and smiling. The only possible word in her room 
was peace! 

Most of us receive God’s blessings with doubt and 
inquisition. We ask if it is as good as it appears 
to be? We examine it on every side and surround 
it with our own watchfulness and arrangements. 
We receive nothing just at it comes from God’s hands 
and so—alas!—all Heaven’s gifts take Earth’s 
abatement. Only little children and men and wom- 
en after God’s own heart know the full meaning of 
those dear old-fashioned words—a Godsend. 
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CHAPTER IV; 


LOVE’S TENDER PHANTASY 


The long, long Love, the healing Love, the Love Immortal! 


e le e 


You have been mine before.— 
How long ago I may not know; 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your head turned so, 
‘A veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 
RossETTI. 


ITH Jan’s visit to Paris we have nothing 
to do. It was never explained to the 
women of his family and they usually 

spoke of it among themselves as “the Paris trans- 

action.” ‘The social side of Parisian life, however, 
was considered to be within their intelligence and 
interest, and Jan wrote to Julia, his mother and 

Sheila, long clever letters concerning its domestic 

and social life. To his father he wrote differently, 

and doubtless his father knew as much about “‘the 

Paris transaction” as Jan himself knew. But Scotch 

women of those days did not trouble themselves 

about business which they could neither make nor 
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mar; and Jan’s letters to them entirely related to 
social forms, dressing and dancing, eating and drink- 
ing, manners and ceremonies. These letters were 
charming and gossipy, and the Captain was eager 
and glad to hear and discuss them, though he made 
no reciprocal offer. 

Jan and his uncle came home by ways that took — 
them through Belgium and Holland, and Jan’s eyes 
were opened and he learned through every sense he 
had that Scotchmen and Englishmen were not God’s 
only men; and perhaps not in every point the typi- 
cal likeness and image of Himself. His own faults 
and his national faults were revealed to him; but 
he still had an overwhelming faith in his private 
and national advantages and was quite satisfied that 
the balance of excellence was, after all, on Scot- 
land’s side. 

His uncle smiled pleasantly at his enthusiasm and 
perhaps in his quiet way shared it; and Jan from 
this time onward had great power with him. He 
recognized the young man’s business abilities and 
fostered and rewarded them. ‘‘Next September, 
Jan,” he said, “you will be promoted to a private 
office and have entire charge of the French and 
American business. How is it with that nice lad 
Cecil Brougham? Is he doing well?” 
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“As well as it is possible to do. He gives every 
moment of his time faithfully to his work.” 

“Do you think he likes his work?” 

“No, sir. He says he does not therefore he com- 
pels himself to be all the more faithful. He thinks 
there is nothing else for him to do.” 

“I know. His father told me so. What would 
he like to do? Have you any idea?” 

“T think he would revel in writing books—novels, 
poetry, perhaps.” 

“Oh dear me, that is out of the question!” 

“He talks often about a great banker who was a 
poet.” 

“IT know, a man called Rogers. He had plenty 
of money, he did not have to make it. Rogers was 
neither a good banker nor a good poet. He gave 
fine breakfasts and such men as Moore, Byron and 
Wordsworth went to them. There you are! It 
was his fine table, his clever friends, his epigrams 
and anecdotes and his large fortune that made him 
famous; not his poetry. Few people read it then; 
nobody reads itnow. Tell Cecil he cannot be banker 
and poet both. We do not rise above the thing we 
work in—not easily, Jan—not often! Has he tried 
to write anything yet?” 

“I suspect he has, but if so he will keep his 
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own secret. He adores his father and is sure he 
would be troubled by any effort made in that 
direction.” 

‘‘All Brougham’s boys adore him. It is rather 
strange, you know, because he laid out with great 
care and patient use of influence the life that each 
one was to follow. Yet they cheerfully accepted his 
plans and only in one case was there any likelihood 
of trouble; that was between Donald and Archibald. 
Both wanted to go to the army, neither wanted to be 
a lawyer but the earl settled the matter in a final and 
indisputable way.” 

“Can I ask how? For I judge from what Cecil 
says both Donald and Archibald are boys of strong 
character.” . 

“For that reason they were manageable. One 
morning the dispute came to a climax and the old 
lord said to them, ‘What good is there in words? 
You are English boys, and God has given both of 
you strong arms and tough muscles. What for, 
think you?’ 

““To take with them the thing we desire, sir,’ 
answered Donald; and Brougham promptly said: 

‘Then let me see which of you can take the com- 
mission in the Scots Greys.’ 

“The boys stripped at once. Their father held 
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their jackets and saw that there was fair play. At 
the seventh round Archie was out; and Brougham 
gave the military commission to Donald. The won- 
der and the beauty of the affair is that the little chaps 
considered their quarrel settled and at their father’s 
command shook hands like English gentlemen and 
accepted the decision they had fought for. Now you 
understand why Cecil tries so hard to be a money 
changer. He wishes to carry out his father’s plans 
for him and they are clearly against nature.” 

“Would it be wrong under such circumstances to 
disobey his father?” 

“Tt would be both wrong and imprudent. Ad- 
verse circumstances endured and made the best of, 
actually turn to gain and often also to a happiness 
of their own kind. If he were my friend, I should 
encourage him in his patient well-doing; and I think, 
Jan, if you go to Glasgow for the Easter holiday, I 
should ask Cecil to go with you. It would be a great 
kindness. You may have two weeks at Easter and 
go wherever you wish.” 

“And you, uncle?” 

“T shall remain here, or I may go to Brougham 
Castle for a week. I have a great liking for Earl 
Brougham and the Countess is one of the most per- 
fect of all the society women in London.” 
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“Then I shall gladly go to Glasgow and I shall 
ask Cecil to go with me.” 

“Dol And try and get him to talk about his 
writing. It will be a relief to the young man and I 
dare say you can give him good advice.” 

“Indeed, sir, I have no advices about writing and 
I am sure Cecil has considered the subject on every 
side. If there is anything you would like to say to 
him, I could perhaps say it for you.” 

“Talking together, remind him that though ugly 
things have their place in life and in nature they have 
no business in literature. Tell him not to create men 
and women of monstrous wickedness or fill the world 
with ideas of unnatural crimes and vicious sugges- 
tions. However powerfully such books are written, 
they are only powerful for evil and the men or 
women who write them are not guiltless. Make this 
side of literary work clear to him. ‘Tell him that 
whoever gives existence to literary monsters must 
be held accountable for the social immorality they 
are sure to create.” ‘ 

“TI will talk over this subject with Cecil, though 
I am positive he would not write an infamous book 
of any kind. He has the purest mind I ever came in 
contact with. Naturally and without intention you 
are better than your best self when in his company.” 
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“You will know when to speak and when to for- 
bear. In the end Cecil will take the road he likes 
best. I only want him to know that there is a clean 
side and a dirty side to every road through life.” 

In his uncle’s presence Jan preserved his usual 
composure but it was with a radiant face and a very 
excited manner that he asked Cecil, as he passed his 
desk, to go to Glasgow with him for two weeks. 

“It is just what I would like to do, Jan, above 
everything else.” 

“Dine with me and we will talk it over.” 

“No, you had better come to my hotel and dine 
with me. We shall be more alone; and 2 

“You are right. I will go with you.” 

. No more was then said but oh how gayly the two 
young fellows carried themselves as soon as they 
were out of business precincts! And what a happy 
confidential night they spent in the comfortable and 
sure privacy of Cecil’s hotel! There they threw off 
all restraint and Jan told Cecil all about Julia Ruth- 
ven and his engagement to her. 

“So you see I shall have to spend a lot of my time 
with Julia,” he continued, ‘“‘but you will find out 
some way to please yourself, no doubt. A day in 
father’s office on the Broomielaw would be of great 





interest to you.” 
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“Oh Jan, there will be so much for me to see that 
I am already perplexed with the abundance of inter- 
ests I must choose from! You know I have never 
been to Edinburgh, and the very thought of that 
‘towered, templed, metropolitan,’ makes my heart 
beat quick. And there are the Fife towns and old 
St. Andrews and Stirling Castle and Glasgow itself 
with its storied High Street and cathedral and his- 
toric old college. I shall be so happy and so busy. 
‘You can turn me out after breakfast every morning 
and I will come back at dinner time in a state of 
hungry rapture.” 

“As I said,” continued Jan, “I shall spend most of 
my time with Julia.” 

“Of course. I believe that men in love consider 
the holiday and the girl all that is necessary for 
human felicity.” 

““Were you ever in love, Cecil ?” 

“Never had assingle symptom of the affliction.” 

“T am sorry for you. You have missed a good 
deal in missing the girl. The holiday is not worth 
much without her.” 

“We shall see.” 

This was Thursday night and on Saturday morn- 
ing very early Jan and Cecil took a northbound train 
for Glasgow. 
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The trains were crowded, as always at Easter- 
tide but the four other young men in their compart- 
ment were pleasant and companionable; and the 
hours passed so swiftly that Jan was amazed to see 
in the gathering twilight the great furnace fires which 
light up the horizon round the busy city of St. 
Mungo. Anon, they were at the door of Jan’s home 
and Jan cried, ‘““Here we are!” The door was flung 
wide and his father stood with beaming face and 
outstretched hands ready to greet the young men. 

‘And you'll be down stairs in half an hour, Jan,” 
he said, “‘for mother and Sheila and the dinner also 
will be waiting for you.” 

Two adjoining rooms had been prepared for 
them, two rooms that were perfect realizations of 
the delightful word, comfortable. There was a little 
fire in the bright steel grates for the nights were yet 
very chilly and the white, soft stillness of every sur- 
rounding thing was in itself restful and full of 
dreamy pleasure. Mrs. Kelder could hear the voices 
of Jan and her guest calling to each other, and their 
voices were like music,.made of love and happiness. 

In less than half an hour Jan and Cecil came down 
to the parlor together; and what a picture of hand- 
some, happy youth they made! About both there 
was still the bloom of youth, its hopes and aspira- 
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tions; and that is to youth what dew is to the flower. 
Both were in evening dress, every trifle of costume 
attended to with scrupulous care and both were typi- 
cal men of their different race and national charac- 
ter. Jan had become a definite metropolitan. 
Every trace of locality had been wiped out. He was 
a man of the world of settled standing; scrupulously 
observant of all the mint and cumin of fashionable 
life. His great natural beauty had been cultivated 
and whatever was good and handsome and of fash- 
ionable reputation had been added to it. His father 
and mother looked at him with unmixed astonish- 
ment and admiration. The Captain indeed was in- 
stantly conscious of a necessity to assert himself. 
After all, he was Jan’s father. 

Cecil was an entire stranger only known through 
Jan but nothing could have been more gracious and 
cordial than his welcome. Both the Captain and 
Mrs. Kelder looked at the youth and loved him. 
He was indeed lovable; so handsome was his slen- 
der, graceful form, so winning the smile that dwelt 
on his fine, intelligent face, so soft his speech; so 
gentle all his movements. There was hardly any 
need for Jan to say, “Lord Cecil Brougham.” They 
knew him instinctively and the Captain and Mrs. 
Kelder took him by the hand at the same moment. 
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“Welcome, welcome, welcome!” said the Captain 
heartily; and Mrs. Kelder’s eyes shone with kindness 
and motherly interest for him. Then Jan led him to 
Sheila. She rose as they approached and the mo- 
ment Cecil saw her he stood still, then with a swift 
movement was at her side offering his hand. “I am 
so glad to see you again! I am overcome with joy. 
I know not how to speak. I am so happy! I have 
forgotten your name, but I had it a moment ago. 
Oh I am so glad, so wonderfully glad!” 

All this in excitedly rapid speech, instinct with 
love, wonder, joy. His face was transfigured, his 
words musical, full of rapture. Everyone regarded 
him with wonder and Sheila stood blushing and 
speechless before him. But her eyes were raised to 
his face and she appeared to be lost in wonder. 

“T think you are mistaken. I never met you be- 
fore—my name is ”” and she looked at Jan who 
said in a much more conventional tone: 

“Cecil, this is my sister Sheila. I have often 
spoken to you of her. Sheila, this is my friend Lord 
Cecil Brougham; you must know him through my 
letters.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Kelder. I thought I knew you, 
remembered you. I am trying to recall your name 
at this moment.” 
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“My name is Sheila.” 

“Yes—but—it is very strange. I thought—I 
thought—I knew you. I must have met someone 
just like you. Excuse me.” 

Then the dinner bell made a welcome break in an 
embarrassing conversation. Cecil and Sheila sat to- 
gether and had their share in the general conversa- 
tion. There were moments when they said a few 
words, simple and ordinary, that seemed in the very 
act of speech to catch something far off, secret, mys- 
tically familiar. Just common little sentences, they 
were, such as anyone might say, but they appeared 
to these two to be fraught with unexplainable mean- 
ing. 

After dinner Jan went immediately to keep his 
tryst with Julia and the Kelders and Cecil went to 
the theater. The play was “King Rene’s Daughter” 
but Cecil did not either see or hear the drama. He 
was entirely occupied with his speculations about 
Sheila, who in her wrap of pale blue silk and swan’s- 
down, was a sweet welcome wonder to many beside 
himself. 

The play was not long and they did not wait for 
the farce following, for the Captain said it was near 
midnight and to start the Sabbath with laughter 
would be an ill beginning. 
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During the night which Jan and Cecil had spent 
together before starting for Scotland, they had laid 
out a program which was to make everyone happy 
all the days of their pleasuring; but it proved to be 
as faulty as the traditional bill of the man who reck- 
ons without his host. They forgot entirely the fem- 
inine nature that was to enter so largely into it and 
arranged every day according to their own ideas 
of what was sure to be satisfactory. Consequently, 
they met opposition at once. Julia positively re- 
fused to accept the first item of this program, which 
proposed a visit of two or three days to Edin- 
burgh. 

To Mrs. Kelder and Sheila the idea of an early 
train to the famous old city, a short stay at the best 
hotel and hired carriages to take them to the Castle, 
Holyrood Palace and other places of interest, 
seemed a very pleasant one. ‘They thought also, 
of the special shopping they would do; and while 
they were thus employing their time the men pro- 
posed to go to the University and hear John Blackie 
lecture his pupils. So Mrs. Kelder, at Jan’s request, 
had written a little note to Miss Ruthven requesting 
her to join their party. 

Julia positively declined. She told Jan she would 
not share his presence with anyone. She was sure 
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Mrs. Kelder would be sending him here, there and 
everywhere and Sheila be continually wanting this, 
that and the other. She felt certain that she would 
be defrauded of all her rights as a fiancée and that 
this lovely condition, so brief and delightful in a 
girl’s life, would be shorn of all its power and splen- 
dor of opportunity. 

Jan was much pleased with her devotion. He 
thought there never had been a creature so lovely 
and so loving and he brought home her answer to 
his mother’s invitation with a feeling of pride in her 
unusual affection and fidelity. He realized perfectly 
that Julia’s refusal to accept his mother’s offer was 
a violation of social and domestic usage, that it was 
really very bad form and would probably cause un- 
pleasant comment in their particular circle; but then 
it was done for his sake, for his love, honor and 
glory; and he found not only excuses, but admiration 
for Julia’s decision, and answered his mother’s few 
words of conventional regret with all the self-con- 
gratulatory pride of alover. Well, all mothers have 
such pulls on their forbearance and affection and 
Mrs. Kelder let the circumstance pass as one of the 
ordinary events of family life. 7 

But when everyone had said “good night’? she 
turned a weary face to the Captain and read Julia’s 
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letter to him. ‘What do you think of such a letter, 
Robert?” she asked. 

“Why, Mary, it is just what I expected. Julia 
shows her good sense in it. Few girls would have 
been so prudent and self-denying.” 

“Few girls would have been so rude and selfish.” 

“Rude she may be, selfish she may be, but she is 
quite right. Before we got home on Wednesday 
every one of us would be tired or silent or else we 
should be making irritating remarks. Never again 
should we be real friends. Julia is a sensible girl.” 
From this position the Captain could not be moved, 
so Mrs. Kelder dropped Julia’s note very slowly and 
significantly into the fire, tearing it into little strips 
as she did so. 

~ “Poor Jan!” she sighed. ‘I am sorry for him! 
You had better go to bed, Robert. It’s chapping 
twelve.” 

So Jan’s and Cecil’s program fell to pieces and 
perhaps no one regretted it. Cecil made his trip to 
Edinburgh alone and doubtless saw far more and 
felt far more than if he had had the best of com- 
pany. For he described in wonderful words his 
impressions of the cold, stately city, standing apart 
with the austere mournfulness of a ruined capital. 
Indeed he had divined and felt that air of proud 
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melancholy which suffuses Edinburgh quite as dis- 
tinctly as he afterwards recognized that never-absent 
atmosphere of the supernatural of which all must 
be conscious who step within the church-yard of old 
Alloway Kirk. 

Mrs. Kelder, however, blamed Julia without ex- 
tenuations for all events that fell below expectancy, 
and there is undoubtedly some truth in every re- 
proach made. Julia did detain Jan beyond all rea- 
son and when she was so kind as to join a dinner or 
dance at the Kelder house, she was unnecessarily 
silent and restrained. She called it prudence to Jan 
and said she did not wish to attract Sheila’s titled 
admirer. Sheila was naturally jealous and Lord 
Cecil was her first lover and so on and so on. And 
\Jan’s infatuation was so complete that he saw only 
in this attitude the kindness and prudence of a wise, 
‘unselfish heart. 

So the days slipped away and all of them were 
miraculous days to Sheila and Cecil. They wanted 
no romantic background to their love story, no scen- 
ery of any kind to make it sweet and intelligible. All 
that Cecil asked was to be with Sheila, whether she 
was at home or abroad—to watch her lovely face 
dropped over her sewing, to read with her, to sing 
with her, to walk with her or to sit silently wrapped 
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in the joy of her near companionship. And Sheila 
was happy if only Cecil was at her side. For be- 
tween these two there had happened that rare thing 
—love at first sight; and this event is more likely to 
be a remembrance than a new experience—the re- 
union of old and perfected love, rather than the cap- 
ture of some new and perhaps fugitive emotion. 
Cecil had known Sheila for his wife the first hour 
of their meeting. There was nothing further nec- 
essary but the consent of parents and a few forms of 
social usage and sanction. 

They dreamed of nothing extraordinary happen- 
ing either to make or to mar their future; and indeed 
the extraordinary is generally the special weakness 
of the most ordinary people. Neither were doubtful 
or impatient; both knew that life is made independ- 
ently of our planning, or effort. Some One higher 
brings things to pass. They were sure of the con- 
sent of Sheila’s parents and Cecil did not anticipate 
any trouble with his father. He thought perhaps 
his lady mother might object a little to Sheila’s lack 
of both birth and wealth; but he had always been 
able to win her in some way and dread of her atti- 
tude did not ripple the blessed calm of his joy. 

Mrs. Kelder was sure there had never been more 
perfect lovers. Their very silence conveyed the idea 
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of a pause in life so blissful as to be without adequate 
language or else not to require it. They looked at 
each other, smiled and were content. Or they talked 
in low voices of things sacred and secret to their own 
souls—of dreams and voices, and such rare experi- 
ences as only come to very old souls who have al- 
ready used many bodies in their upward and onward 
struggle towards the Great Achievement, Eternal 
Life. 

If the day was wet, Cecil was not sorry. Sheila 
was then all his own; Mrs. Kelder’s little interrup- 
tions being only like putting the loud pedal down on 
the music of life; for she was personally so happy in 
their happiness that she was always thinking of 
something or other that would increase it. It was 
indeed in this delightful interlude, that Cecil and 
Sheila found out the secret power of music and song 
to interpret the highest and tenderest feelings of the 
soul. Yet we have all felt something of that won- 
derful unity which blends two or more voices in the 
same tones. A patriotic song can fire an army and 
lead it to victory; a song addressed to God’s love 
can fill men’s hearts with adoration. 

So Cecil’s songs gave his soul a new utterance. 
He had always sung well but never as he sang now. 
Mrs. Kelder found out, and winked at the knowl- 
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edge, that the serving men and maids stealthily set 
open the doors in order that their hearts might also 
be touched and lifted up by the melodies which sent 
sweet echoes wandering into every corner of the 
house. This was particularly the case in regard to 
a little heather song which Cecil had picked up in 
some newspaper's Poet’s Corner. He read it twice 
over and knew it; then he instantly began to give 
the charming words fitting music. Its meter was 
peculiar but Cecil soon found out the relationship 
between its joyous lilt and the Scotch semiquavers. 
Here is the song. Let my readers try to marry it 
to music fitting and worthy. . 

A tiny spray of heather set within a city shop, 

~ But O the purple sheen of it! 


The russet and the green of it! 
That called my heart to stop. 


The heathered hills, the weathered hills, 
The gray hills drenched with mist, 
And O the smoke-sweet scent of them! 
The breath of heather blent with them, 
In clouds of amethyst. 


A wilding sprig of heather, strayed from moorlands where it 
grew, 
But O the pleading call of it! 
From blossom, leaf and all of it! 
That gripped my heart anew! 
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The vagrant ways, the fragrant ways, 
In sunny heather set, 

And O the dip and turn of them! 

Each blossom, gorse, and fern of them! 
Lies clear before me yet.* . 

The last six days came in with its lilt and went out 
with its longing, loving strains. Mrs. Kelder had it 
on her lips as she went about the house and even the 
Captain found it calling him on the busy Broomielaw. 
And when he grumbled a bit about its foolishness 
Sheila reminded him that the banks of the Broomie- 
law, not much above a century ago, were covered 
with heather and that it had been named from this 
circumstance; since ‘‘broom and heather are one.” 

So this sweet fable of life and love went on and 
though Jan was reticent about his enchantment, 
everyone knew it was absolute and complete. Julia 
had told him that she could not endure the thought 
of people talking over their love. It was too sacred 
a thing for common discussion and what they did 


and where they went was entirely their own affair. 
So Jan kept his outgoings and incomings to himself 
and no one asked him to explain them. From the 


1This exquisite lyric was written by Martha Haskell 
Clark. I think everyone who reads it will want to know the 
name of the writer, that he may love her for it, and thank 
her for it, as he puts it away in memory. 
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Captain’s remarks the family learned that Jan and 
Julia frequently visited him at his Broomielaw office 
and they supposed if Jan was not at home until mid- 
night, that he had been with Julia to the theater; but 
beyond such likelihoods, there was little information. 

Jan was naturally a silent man about his own af- 
fairs and Julia’s selfishness fitted this silence admi- 
rably. He did not even say anything to his father 
concerning his uncle’s promise of a private room and 
the management of the French and American busi- 
ness. He considered that if his uncle kept his prom- 
ise, which he was certain to do, it would then be 
proper for him to speak of the change to his father; 
but if this change made no change in his financial 
condition it would be well to say nothing to Julia; 
it might only increase her impatience at their delayed 
marriage. 

When the two weeks’ holiday was over the young 
men took an early train on Saturday morning for 
London. Jan had bade Julia good-by on Friday 
night and there was such a sense of hurry and of a 
completed event, that even Cecil lost his usual placid 
control. His engagement to Sheila had been for- 
mally allowed by the Captain, under certain reason- 
able conditions and they surely must have told each 
other all that was in their hearts, so when the mo- 
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ment of parting came, everything had been said. He 
held her hand a moment and looked at her again 
with that strange, wistful inquiry that may be seen in 
the eyes of a lost child. No words could have been 
so eloquent; words she might forget. But if a soul 
searches a face no waste of years can erase the mem- 
ory of that questioning scrutiny. Unto this day 
Sheila recalls that look with indescribable emotion, 
and she still possesses the little slip of paper he left 
in her hand when he turned away. It was really her 
first love letter, and it contained two lines: 


Soul of my soul! I shall see thee again; 


‘And with God be the rest. 


Their journey south was a much more somber one 
than their journey northward had been two weeks 
previously. The trains were quite as crowded but 
their occupants were silent and not inclined to frivol- 
ity of any kind. The pressure of belated work, of 
business or financial difficulties, was dominant; and 
the influence of an anxious atmosphere could not 
be avoided. When people are going in crowds for 
rest or pleasure every man carries with him his own 
little breeze of enthusiasm and the atmosphere is 
charged with that miraculous electricity which some- 
one has called “'The Holy Ghost of the material 
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world.”” But when the pleasure is exhausted and 
the heart or the brain heavy with coming work or 
anxiety, this Holy Ghost is not present and mortals 
plod on their appointed way with all the material 
weight of their earthly existence unbrightened and 
unlightened by its vivifying, irresistible potency. 

Jan said a few words to Cecil when the train made 
a stop at some station; when it was moving he kept 
his eyes and his mouth closed. But men do not take 
offense at trifling discourtesies. TZTwo women would 
have brought forth everlasting offense and dislike 
in that long day’s want of confidence and conversa- 
tion but men are different. They look at one 
another and nod and there is an understood sat- 
isfaction for all that looks unfriendly. 

Thomas Kelder’s carriage met them at the rail- 
way station and his pleasure in their return made 
their waiting dinner a delightful meal. He asked 
after their adventures and found that neither Jan 
nor Cecil had anything to tell. Cecil’s description 
of Edinburgh was interesting but it only accounted 
for two days; and when Cecil admitted the rest of 
his holiday had been spent in Glasgow, Kelder looked 
so curiously at the young man that Cecil—blushing 
and hesitating—confessed that he had found in Glas- 
gow, The One who would be the holiday and harvest 
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of his life. ‘Such a lovely girl! Oh sir, the angels 
in heaven are not fairer or sweeter.” 

“T am sorry to hear this, Cecil,’’ answered Kelder. 
“Your family are now in London for a few weeks 
and I have been with your father a good deal lately. 
I know that he has found for you what he consid- 
ers a very suitable wife. I saw her with your mother 
often. She is young and pretty and will have a for- 
tune of fifty thousand pounds or more. Lady 
Brougham told me that the girl has already seen 
you.” 

“IT am sorry, very sorry but I would not give up 
Sheila Fae; no, not to save my life!” 

“Your father has always found you obedient, 
Cecil, to all his plans and wishes.” 

“My father has only, so far, asked personal 
things of me and I was glad to put my will under his 
will. But this is a soul question, a question that 
began at the beginning and will go on for all eternity. 
I can not, I dare not wrong my soul for any earthly 
good—not for all the kingdoms in all the world; be- 
cause if I wrong my soul, I wrong Sheila’s soul also. 
_God would not ask me to do that and for any other 
power, I would not give up my right in Sheila Fae. 
She is my wife—always. In some incarnations we 
have wretchedly missed each other. We have met 
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in this one, thank God! Give Sheila up? No, sir!” 

“Your father may insist.” 

“There is no Power on earth that can make me 
do so. There is no Power in heaven that wishes me 
to do so. Sheila is my own. This is the truth in this 
world and I believe it is the truth in heaven. Yes, 
Lido!” 

Jan looked at Cecil in wonder. His usually hand- 
some, serene face was totally changed. It was 
strong and stubborn and had that English J-will-ness 
on it that never knows defeat. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause; and then Cecil said: 

““My mother will stand by me. I shall go to her 
for help, and Mr. Kelder, I think you also, will be 
on my side.” 

‘Kelder looked at Cecil kindly, yet the sudden 
change in this ultra-respectful young Briton aston- 
ished him. He had not dreamed there was such a 
man in the well-groomed, conventional Cecil 
Brougham. And that moment it came into his mind 
that there might be something in all of us that is 
laid bare only by a great and unusual event. 

“Cecil,” he said, ‘“‘go and see Lady Brougham to- 
morrow at her tea hour. I shall call also and I may 
be able to say a word in your case—but I do not 
care to interfere in family troubles.” 
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“Oh, sir! This is love’s trouble. Surely you will 
speak for true love!”’ 

“Indeed, Cecil, I do not know why I should be on 
love’s side. Love has never been kind to me, and 
long ago I dismissed every hope that it would be so. © 
But I am interested in your experience and I would 
like to give love’s wonderful reincarnation in your 
life a fair chance. To speak plainly, Cecil, I am 
curious and I wonder if a reincarnated love will turn 
out better than one of today, or tomorrow.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am not afraid of the result.” 

Then Kelder turned slightly towards Jan and 
looked inquiringly at him, but Jan did not answer 
the question plainly asked. His affair with Julia 
Ruthven was quite as important as that of Cecil and 
Sheila and he had no intention of allowing it to 
come to discussion as a secondary or after-question. 
Indeed Kelder thought that Jan not only looked in- 
different, but actually bored by Cecil’s enthusiasm 
and he took out his watch and said: 

“IT am going to the opera for an hour. I wish to 
see the third act. There is a song in it worth listen- 
ing to;” and he rose, and bade the young men good 
night. 

The next afternoon he did not forget his promise 
to Cecil but soon after five o’clock, presented himself 
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in Lady Brougham’s drawing-room. There was a 
crowd present and Cecil was assisting his mother in 
entertaining them. It was, however, a fluctuating 
crowd and within an hour had disappeared. Then 
Lady Brougham said, ‘Mr. Kelder, come here and 
talk tome. Cecil has been telling me a strange thing 
and says he has told you the same. What do you 
think of such a story?” 

“I think it improbable; but it may have a great 
percentage of truth in it. Cecil believes it entirely 
and implicitly and I would not like to say that Cecil 
is wrong. It seems incredible, but one believes Cecil 
—cannot help believing him. To Cecil the subiect is 
of vital importance. He will not put it aside for any 
other consideration.” 

- “His father has never failed with any of our 
boys. All of them married as he advised.” 

~ “Cecil will take his own way in this matter. To 
help him to do so may perhaps be the best plan. 
Really the girl is lovely and from what I can learn, 
has a disposition fitting her for such a marriage. 
You have heard me speak of my brother. It was in 
his home she was brought up, with great care and 
tenderness.” 

“You think, then, we should let Cecil have his 
way?” 
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“T think nothing can possibly prevent him from 
taking it.” 

“Will she have any fortune worth speaking 
about?” 

‘She will have something, I suppose. You know 
she is not the daughter of my brother. She is an 
adopted child.” 

“O-h-h! Who were her father and mother and 
so on? ‘That is an important side of the question.” 

“T know nothing except that her mother’s father 
was Domine Fae of Lerwick Kirk. In Scotland, the 
kirk ennobles all who serve her. A domine’s daugh- 
ter would be a match for any man.” 

“We do not stretch the line of nobility so far in 
England. However if it is a case of Destiny what 
can anyone do?” 

“Nothing. Who can fight Destiny? None of us 
can say what man or woman shall or shall not come 
into our life. Destiny stands sarcastic by us with 
our dramatis persone folded in her hands.” 

“They come, too, whether we want them or not. 
Sometimes their part is a very short one—only a few 
words—but they say it and go. I had a case like 
that, last week.” 

“Well then, if Destiny has selected Sheila for 
Cecil, Lord Brougham cannot prevent Cecil marry- 
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ing Sheila. Opposition would only bring on calam- 
ity.” 

“Do you believe in a love marriage, Mr. Kelder?” 

“I do not believe in marriage without love. 
Money, rank, beauty, power—nothing on earth can 
take the place of love.” 

“You speak feelingly, my friend.” 

“I speak from experience;” and he rose with the 
words. Just for a moment, Lady Brougham looked 
into his eyes, and oh, how her look infected and went 
through him! It was inquiring, it was sorrowful 
and reproachful. It divined what he had never told 
to anyone. 

As he was about to leave the house he met Lord 
Brougham. ‘You must stay and dine with me, 
Kelder,” he said urgently. ‘I want some advice 
from you about that Midland Railway stock;” and 
Kelder turned back into the house with him. He 
could not explain to himself his willingness to do 
this for he never thought of taking into account that 
psychical urge of a brave man to try again or to 
see again whatever has disturbed him. Kelder 
wanted to see once more that look in Lady Brough- 
am’s eyes which had so troubled the silent pool in 
which he had hidden or buried so many years of un- 
happy life. 
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Nothing like it occurred. Lady Brougham had 
many interests to attend to. She left her husband 
and Kelder discussing shares and went with a party 
to the opera as soon as dinner was over. Lord 
Brougham and Kelder followed a little later and it 
was near midnight when Kelder returned home. 
But he had no thought of sleep. On the contrary 
he lit a cigar and sat down in the glow of the fire 
to smoke and think. Nor did he move until the 
after-midnight feeling filled the room. He was 
aware of it. The sense of unseen movement and 
presence troubled him. Then he rose as if a little 
hurried, put out the lights and left the room. At the 
foot of the stairs he hesitated and instead of ascend- 
ing them, walked slowly up a passage to their right 
and opened the door of the room to which it led. 

He had but a small lamp in his hand and the 
apartment was large, but he instantly turned on the 
gas and flooded it with light. It appeared then to 
be a dining-room, furnished splendidly in carved 
woods and Russian leather with three or four dis- 
tinctive paintings on its walls. One of these paint- 
ings nearly filled the space between the long mantel 
and the ceiling and was a portrait. It represented 
a young woman, perhaps twenty years of age, stand- 
ing in a garden. She was fair and tall, had an Eng- 
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lish complexion of snow and rose and a great deal 
of light brown hair. Her beauty was of that rare 
kind that is felt, rather than noticed, a face tender 
and mystical, with that far-off look which the French 
cal prédestinée. You felt sure that truth would 
come pure from her lips and that her soul had the 
transparency of crystal, with perhaps something of 
its hardness, a woman who would always do what 
she believed to be right but who might easily be led 
wrong by those she loved and trusted. She was 
dressed in a long gown of white muslin and lace and 
the wedding ring was her only ornament. From the 
dark background of shrubbery she stood so manifest 
and lifelike that she almost appeared to be in the 
room. 

Kelder went straight to the hearth and with bent 
head and clasped hands stood as a penitent might 
stand before a mercy shrine. What he felt and what 
he thought was not for mortal knowledge. It was 
surely a crucifixion of the spirit and he evidently suf- 
fered it without help and without consolation. | 

“If you would only give me a whisper, Alice, a 
touch, a sign of any kind. Oh, Alice! Alice!” 

The entreaty fell from his white lips in broken 
words. He trembled as he spoke them. For half 
an hour he sat still in a chair nearby; then he rose 
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and with one long, last look at the portrait put out 
the lights and left the room. The house was dark 
and still and the sorrowful man with his little hand 
lamp, slowly climbing the stairway, looked like a 
lost, lonely spirit, seeking some soul that he had 
dropped from his life’s rosary. 

Can the dead see and know what happens to the 
living >—Yes. 

Do they talk of us as we do of them?—Yes. 

What do they say of the living? ‘They pity them. 

‘Then why did not Kelder receive comfort in his 
sorrow and pleading? 

Because only God can give pardon and peace in 
forgiveness. After David dishonored and murdered 
Uriah he did not ask the dead and injured man to 
forgive him. He went straight to God, crying out, 
‘Against Thee, and Thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in Thy sight.” When we sin against 
each other we sin against God, against Him, and 
Him only. But God is ready to forgive, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy. 


CHAPTER V 
LOVE AND SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The Arrows of Love that never fail, are those tipp’d with 
gold. 


If Love comes, it comes; but no reasoning can put it 


there. 
'e ° 1e 'e ° ie 


Love fashions Destiny. 


FTER Jan’s and Cecil’s return to London 
A the spring came rapidly on and was fol- 
lowed by a summer of soft, misty radiance 
—a constant gleam upon gloom. The Bank was 
unusually busy and Jan was sent twice to Paris on 
affairs of some importance which he arranged in a 
manner that was quite satisfactory to the President 
and Directors. It was still more so to Jan himself, 
though he made little of it to Julia and only admitted 
its importance in one short letter to his father. His 
business was, however, becoming a more absorbing 
factor in his life every day and Julia had complained 
more than once that his letters were shorter than 
they used to be. 
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He was not conscious of any change but he felt 
the weight and charge of increased responsibilities 
and really had not the time for the lengthy letters 
Julia expected and desired. Indeed he had not the 
material, for he went little into social life during 
this important summer; the people he affected being 
mostly either at their country residences or away on 
foreign travel. Still he kept up, as far as possible, 
his Sunday trip to Richmond Hill and the pleasant 
talks and walks, and song and feast that it in- 
cluded. 

One night at the end of June the party returned 
earlier than usual and Jan noticed a light still burn- 
ing in his uncle’s sitting room. He tapped at the 
door, and was affectionately told to enter. “I have 
been watching and waiting for you, Jan,” said his 
uncle, “I had a feeling you would come home early. 
Step into the light, sir, and let me look at you. I like 
that silver gray suit. I saw young Hyde in a suit the 
other day that amazed me. His coat and vest were 
of a different color from his trousers. The man 
looked as if cut in two and he lost fully two inches 
in apparent height. I have forgotten whether his 
hat was the color of his coat or his trousers, whether 
it was white or black or had a shade of its own; but 
he looked patchy.” 
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“He looked patchy today. I was not conscious till 
this minute that I had noticed it.” 

“That is the trouble. You can make an unpleas- 
ant impression on people by your clothes without 
their analyzing the real cause. They think it is you 
yourself who is unpleasant. So you see, a wrong 
colored coat might be financially fatal to a young 
man. Our fortune often hangs on just such a trivial 
thing.” 

“Uncle, I wish you would go with us on Sundays. 
You could do us all a lot of good. We should be 
proud and happy in your company.” 

Kelder was pleased at the compliment. He looked 
kindly at Jan, and smiling, answered, “Some fine 
holiday I will go with you. I should enjoy the boat- 
ing and the singing and I could take an oar with 
anyone; but I cannot go on Sundays.” 

“Do you think it wrong, uncle?” 

“It might be, tome. I was born and educated too 
far north to treat the Sabbath as every other day. 
It always has had and always will have, a peculiar 
kind of sacredness to me. Then again, I am a 
Warden of St. Marks Church and my seat in the 
churchwarden’s pew has never been empty on the 
Sabbath day since I was elected—unless I was out 
of town—and that stands for my respectability.” 
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“Sunday is so lonely in the city. Do you not like 
the country, uncle ?” 

“T like the city better. The Iliad tells us of a citi- 
zen who loved men and who lived in a house by the 
side of the road. I am like that old Greek, I love 
men and wish my house to be on the side of a street 
where men pass to and fro. Some people pity Mac- 
kenzie; they need not. He is very happy living 
above the Bank, on the side of a road where the 
sound of bells and the tread of human feet hardly 
ever cease.” 

“Many would prefer the songs of birds and the 
calls of nature.” 

“Surely, for the souls of men are as different as 
their bodies. No two souls are alike; but oh, how 
ceaselessly every soul within its living cell tries to 
reveal itself! What efforts and sacrifices we all 
make to please our fellow creatures! Our souls are 
lovers of men and the majority would like to live in 
a house by the side of a road. Yet, Jan, I spend 
many happy hours in the city thinking of the little 
Fife village where your father and I played to- 
gether more than half a century ago. I can feel the 
wet, hard, sea sands and hear the beat of our little, 
pattering, naked feet on them. Oh, Jan, if we had 
just kept children upon the shore forever more!” 
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“You would not have liked it, uncle.” 

‘No. As soon as I heard of great cities, I wanted 
to go to them. They were the very best places to 
cure the fault I was sent here to master. I realized 
that, a few years since.” 

They talked thus on various moral, mental and 
even religious subjects until midnight and then 
parted. Business was not named but Jan did not 
even wonder at the omission. He had the happy 
and profitable quality of believing. He suspected 
no one of falseness in any degree until he was guilty 
of it. Thomas Kelder was in Jan’s opinion as true 
as his own father and he knew no man truer. Jan 
could wait and believe. Blessed is that man who can 
do so without fidgeting or watching or shy tentative 
inquiries. He gets all he wants without reservations 
and good fortune meets him half-way. 

So the days and the nights followed each other 
and were much alike and yet not alike. They were 
varied for the lovers by letters and information that 
came through them and also by an unusual amount 
of business. But Jan went no more to Richmond 
Hill on the Sabbath; he understood that it would be 
better for him to drop such young society, especially 
so if he should in the autumn become a member of 
the firm. However, if things happened in this way 
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he could marry and give his whole mind to business. 
This reflection was satisfactory in every aspect. 

It was understood that Jan’s and Cecil’s holiday 
was to begin on the twenty-eighth of July and after 
the fifteenth both were enthusiastically full of plans 
and consultations relating to it. Cecil had received 
an invitation from Captain and Mrs. Kelder to spend 
his month with them at the Isle of Arran where they 
had taken a furnished house for the season and he 
was going straight there from London. 

“How happy I shall be!” he said to Jan. “The 
mountains, the sea and Sheila all the day long! Jan, 
I shall hardly know how to bear all this pleasure.” 
He had bought Sheila a handsome diamond brooch 
and Lady Brougham was sending her by Cecil a 
necklace of Indian pearls and with it a very kindly 
note of good wishes. And in the evenings he was 
selecting books and songs which he and Sheila were 
to read and sing together. 

Jan was going to the Ruthvens, who had rented 
a cottage at Rothesay, a watering place much nearer 
Glasgow. Jan liked that. He said they could get 
to Glasgow constantly and easily, he would be in 
touch with his father daily and not beyond such 
necessities as a play or aconcert. Jan had his uncle’s 
city tastes; he said it took a million of people to 
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make him happy. And Cecil laughed at him and 
answered, “J, and the Other One, are sufficient.” 
Jan also was selecting his gifts for Julia and was 
almost boyishly happy many hours daily examining 
Indian jewelry and Liberty’s treasures of silk and 
lace. 

Such happy consultations as they had about every 
gift! Such love and consideration! Such pride and 
pleasure! It was a delightful thing to see the two 
young handsome heads bent over some pretty trifle 
and wondering and hoping and deciding about it. 
It was a still finer thing to see the royally generous 
air with which they threw dowr. their gold guineas 
and walked off laughing and happy with their love 
‘gifts in their hands. Could such hours ever come 
to them again in this life? Never just the same. 
Never the same. 

At length it was the twenty-fourth. They were 
to leave London on the twenty-eighth. Their work 
was shipshape, they were ready and only waiting for 
the day to break. That morning Jan rode to the 
city with his uncle and it was just ten as they stepped 
out of the carriage. “I am late,” said Jan and he 
hurried to his desk. Cecil was reading a happy letter 
from Sheila as Jan took his seat and they laughed 
in a hushed way over something Cecil quoted from 
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it. Then the day’s work began and Jan said softly, 
“Only four days more,” and Cecil nodded and 
smiled. They were so full of love and hope and an- 
ticipated delights! 

Half an hour afterwards, Kelder himself walked 
up to Jan’s desk and said, “There is a gentleman in 
the Directors’ room who wishes to see you.” With- 
out comment, Kelder passed on and Jan full of won- 
der went to the Directors’ room. As soon as he 
opened the door his father came joyously forward 
and took both his hands. ‘Why, Jan, my boy,” he 
cried, “‘are you not glad to see me?” 

“Indeed, I am, father! You took me so much by 
surprise. I was talking of you five minutes ago. 
Are all well at home?” 

“Your mother and Sheila are with me at The 
Clarendon Hotel, got here this morning about five 
o'clock. I thought you might like to show them the 
‘fairlies’ and the wonderfuls. I want to spend my 
time on the docks and look at the shipping.” 

“Certainly, father! Glad to do so. When did 
you see Julia? Is she with you? Is she well?” 

“She is quite well. Jan, my dear, dear son, I have 
got to give you a blow—I thought you would bear it 
best from me. I saw Julia married yesterday morn- 
ing to Sir William Morgan of Llangiven.” 
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“Father! Fa . 
The word died away in a whisper; and he placed 
his hand on a Jarge chair near him and sat down. 





“Keep yourself together, Jan. A man must not 
faint when his trial comes. Oh, my boy, if I could 
bear it for you!” | 

“No, no! It is my trial. Ican bear it. You— 
saw—her—married?” 

““Yes—in St. Mary’s Church. When did you hear 
from her?” 

“Three days ago—a few lines only. She said the 
family were moving and the house—all in confusion 
—I expected a letter—this morning. None came.” 

“Tt is scarcely three weeks since she met Sir 
William. Someone recommended Mr. Ruthven as 
General Overseer of his mines and iron furnaces; 
he called at the Ruthven house to discuss the matter 
and ‘Julia opened the door for him. He fell over 
head and ears in love with her. He engaged Ruth- 
ven at four hundred pounds a year and gave him 
the overseer’s house—a very large one—rent free. 
The family are going to Wales next week.” 

“You saw her married?” | 

MN eg.tt 

“Tow did she look?” 

“Beautiful but white as her dress. Sir William is 
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older than Julia, but very much of a man. I should 
say he is fifty or near it.” 

“T have seen him. We do a deal of business with 
his paper. He is rich—she did not sell herself for 
nothing. But she has sold me as well as herself— 
the cruel, perfidious woman!” 

“Stop, Jan! I do not believe she has been will- 
ingly cruel and false to you. Maybe she has suffered 
as much as you are doing. She had a strong love 
for all her family—her father in particular. The 
position at Llangiven would be salvation for him 
and all of them. Julia has three sisters, one old 
enough to go into society if there were the money to 
dress and introduce her; the other two think they 
are old enough to go out. And the only boy is a 
clerk in a grocery store at eighteen shillings a week. 
Mrs. Ruthven, you know, is a tretful, anxious 
woman. She probably thought that it was time Julia 
married and no doubt if she thought it, she said it. 
Can you not see the pressure brought against the 
poor girl? And on the other hand, Sir William was 
promising her heaven on earth, or as much of it as 
gold can buy; three fine residences, carriages and 
servants, all the dress and diamonds she wants, all 
the travel she has longed for, and the society she 
envied, at her feet.”’ 
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“Father!” he cried passionately. “I have loved 
her since I was twelve years old and my love and 
my youth and my hopes are thrown out of the bal- 
ance as worthless things. I say she is cruel and per- 
fidious.” 

“She had to be cruel to you that she might save 
her father, mother, brother and three sisters; she 
had to be false to you in order to be true to them. 
You know how Scots feel about their ain folk. It 
‘won’t mend matters to rail at Julia. Why don’t you 
pitch into Sir William? It’s a queer thing that 
Adam never dies. Ifa man gets into trouble of any 
kind he is sure to find a woman to lay the blame on. 
Come, my boy, face your sorrow even if it be heart- 
breaking. Thank God that you know the worst of 
it. Itisn’t a ‘maybe’ kind of disappointment, with a 
false hope playing hide and seek through it. You 
know it is a sure, final and irrevocable loss. Let it 
go as quick as you can. Nobody cries over sorrow 
but children and ither bairns. Put your heel on it, 
and whenever it rises up look at it squarely and tell 
it to be gone! Your mother and Sheila are expecting 
you.” 

“Cecil will attend to them. Father, I must go to 
my own rooms and fight this battle alone, at least for 
a day or two.” 
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“Parfect nonsense! You'll never win the battle 
shut up your lane. Your heart has been sairly 
wounded; what good will it do you to wound your 
mother’s heart? Do you think Cecil can take your 
place? You have had a big disappointment. I 
know it, I feel it, but oh my good, brave boy, don’t 
let disappointment put duty and your mother’s love 
in the background. Jan, there is a sure and certain 
help and happiness in doing your duty when it is 
hard as death to do it. I know, for when I was on 
the sea and the icy winds and waves were in full 
power, when it came to my hour on deck I own I 
dreaded it; but all the more prompt I said to myself, 
‘Your place is on deck now, Robert Kelder, and get 
there—in a hurry too:’ and I always went whistling 
to meet the icy sleet and wind. Whistling is.the best 
of all cures for crying. What do you say, Jan?” 

‘What you say, sir, is right. I will do it. Shall 
I go to the Clarendon at once?” 

“Your uncle went there when he sent you here. 
He was not pleased at us going there. He said we 
ought to have come at once to his home. So he went 
to find mother and Sheila and thought he might give 
them a drive in the,Park. I told him I was for 
spending every daylight hour on the docks. I am 
going to the India dock now unless you want me.” 
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“No, I will go home. There is no way of judging 
uncle’s probable drive and it is possible that he may 
pull up at the Strand Matinée.” 

It was the first invasion of Thomas Kelder’s home 
by kindred that had ever occurred and heartily he 
gave himself and all he could command to their serv- 
ice and pleasure. He took entire charge of the 
ladies; he went with them driving and shopping; 
he took them to the opera and theater, the picture 
galleries and museum. He was charmed with his. 
sister-in-law, whom he had never before met; and. 
he was captive to Sheila as soon as he saw her. 
They could have done very well without the young 
men, but either Jan or Cecil generally accompanied 
the party. The Captain did as he proposed; he spent. 
his time on the great piers, examining new crafts of 
many kinds and talking with captains, mostly of his. 
own nationality. 

In this way the Glasgow party spent a week of 
what is called ‘‘pleasuring”’; they enjoyed it in its way 
and yet it was not a week any of them would have 
chosen. It did not fit into their regular life; it was 
too hurried and unconsidered; it had been brought 
about by Jan’s sorrow, and his presence, however 
cheerful he appeared, was often the minor note in. 
this almost accidental interlude. 
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Personally Jan found the visit a most painful or- 
deal. Never before in all his life had he known 
sorrow or loss. Never before had he been unkindly 
and even scornfully treated. Ten days previously 
he would not have believed that he could have borne 
such treatment without in any way permitting himself 
to retaliate. He was conscious of much reticent 
sympathy but no one spoke to him of Julia excepting 
his mother. Her loving heart could not rest till it 
had felt the throb of her son’s heart and understood 
the height and depth of his grief. Jan spoke freely 
and confidentially to her and “‘one whom his mother 
comforteth”’ has the best of help and love that earth 
can give him. 

She told him all the little things his father did not 
dream of telling him; she blamed Julia’s mother 
mainly and Jan was quite willing to accept all the 
excuses in that direction Mrs. Kelder could offer. 
She was sure Julia had been coaxed, persuaded, cried 
and bullied into accepting Sir William Morgan. 
And she really preferred to believe that fiction rather 
than think any man could be chosen in place of her 
young, handsome and sure-to-be-successful son. She 
had always thought Mrs. Ruthven a very ambitious 
woman; and with the golden opportunity now open 
to her Mrs. Kelder said no one could guess where 
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she would land her other three daughters. She de- 
scribed to him Julia’s wedding gown and bouquet, 
her laces and jewels, and said Sir William was tak- 
ing her direct to Paris for a general trousseau of 
unusual plenitude and magnificence. There was, of 
course, a great deal of gossip about a love affair so 
like a fairy tale and Jan found a sort of soothing 
pain in details of the Ruthven romance, which aston- 
ished him. He did not reflect that the consoling 
power of such confidences probably lies in the num- 
ber of trains of thought evolved; thus relieving the 
terrible tension of the one straight cold truth of 
Julia’s desertion and marriage. 

But after all the Glasgow party went back with- 
out Jan. Mrs. Kelder’s entreaties and tears could 
not induce him to visit Glasgow at this time. “TI 
want no one’s pity,” he said, ‘‘and I know pretty 
well what innuendoes and sympathies I should have 
to ignore or refuse. There is Andrew Caird too! 
He will be sure to have a homily ready. No, mother, 
I shall not come to Glasgow this year.” 

“Then when you do come, Jan, bring a bonnie 
bride with you.” 

“Never! I shall never again put any woman be- 
tween you and myself, mother. Do not write to me 
anything about Julia. I am bent on forgetting her. 
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That is my first duty to myself, and to everyone.” 

But Jan found it far more difficult to forget than 
he had thought likely. He worked hard and when 
alone read and read until the pages showed one name 
only. Every line was Julia. Then he shut the book 
and threw it angrily away. He slept badly and ate 
little; he felt as if there was always an aching pain 
in his heart and head. 

One evening as he rose from the dinner table his 
uncle said softly, ‘Jan,’ and Jan turned and looked 
at him. The look that met Jan’s was irresistible; 
his eyes filled, he sat down and covered his face 
with his hands. ‘Then he felt an arm across his 
shoulders and he heard Kelder say, ‘‘Come with me, 
Jan. I have something to tell you. Come!” and 
he clasped Jan’s hand and they went out of the room 
together. 

Jan thought they were going upstairs to Kelder’s 
private sitting room and he was astonished when 
they turned aside and went to a room at the end of 
the hall. Kelder unlocked the door and they en- 
tered together. It was the large dining-room and 
in the gray summer twilight, the woman in the pic- 
ture above the chimney-piece seemed almost to be 
present and waiting to receive them. Jan stood 
still, Kelder went forward, gravely touching his brow 
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as he did so. Then he sat down and placed a chair 
for Jan at his side. Both lifted their eyes at once 
to the pictured lady, and Kelder asked, ‘““What do 
you think of that, Jan?” 

“I think it is a portrait and not just a picture.” — 

“You are right. Have you any idea whom it 
represents?” 

“Perhaps someone you loved or whom you do 
love yet.” . 

“Yes, I love her yet, she was my wife, Jan; I 
killed her in less than three years after our mar- 
riage.” 

“Oh no, uncle; no, no! You could not! You 
would not!” 
~- “Not with knife or bullet or poison; I had only 
to neglect all her desires, to be careless of all her 
sweetest and tenderest feelings, to reprove her con- 
stantly about trivial things, to regard her happiness 
and pleasure with apparent indifference, and to seem 
to put money and business before her most sacred 
womanly hopes—these things, and things like them, 
or resulting from them, virtually broke her heart. 
Her life crumbled away inwardly. It was murder, 
Jan; murder screened from the law by the closed 
doors of domestic life; and a higher court than the 
Old Bailey has punished me for it.” 
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“Every soul has its appointed hour, uncle. No 
one dies till that hour comes. Until it strikes, they 
will live through incredible suffering of all kinds but 
when it comes, the sting of a fly or the trip of a step 
is sufficient. So you could not have killed her unless 
it was her time to die.” 

“She was only a child, Jan, and I was in the prime 
of life; so brutally keen after money and business 
that I grudged our wedding trip and felt her delight 
in it as a wrong and an irritation. Then I was at 
the same time anxious that my wife should make a 
success socially but her tastes were quite different. 
She had always lived with her aunts, two middle- 
aged women, who resided in a small country town. 
There she had been a great lady but in London she 
was a social failure. That annoyed me much and 
I expressed my disappointment in ways that made 
her think I was ashamed of her. I was not. I was 
intensely proud of her beauty and grace but oh Jan, 
men are so clever in snubbing a woman; they think 
they have the right to snub! Now, Jan, I know that 
if she had been praised and encouraged she would 
have made good her place in any society—now/!” 

“Oh, dear uncle, say no more. I understand. I 
fear I should have felt and done as you did.” 

“Now, Jan, now I should like to cover her hands 
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and her feet with kisses, to ask her pardon on my 
knees but there is nothing but a tomb!” 

There was a few minutes of silence that throbbed 
with feeling and then Kelder continued, “She left 
me a son and for him I lived and had my being. I 
planned and worked for him. I made and saved 
gold for him. I thought he would redeem my un- 
happy life—he died three years ago! Look, Jan;” 
Kelder took from his breast-pocket a photograph and 
put it in Jan’s hand. “This is the cousin you never 
saw, Jan,” he said; and Jan saw at once the Kelder 
look on the face of the handsome youth it repre- 
sented. He appeared to be about seventeen years 
old and wore a handsome boating dress. In a large, 
bold script was. written below the pictured form, 
“To my dear Dad, from Thomas Kelder, Junior.” 

“Jan, Jan, I can never tell you how that signature 
affected me. The day I received this card I went 
about repeating the loving message over and over 
to myself. I must have graven it on my heart.” 

“Ts it long since he—went away?” 

“Nearly three years. I was heart-broken; even 
the business for which I had sacrificed so much lost 
interest to me. One night I had a dream of your 
- father and I wrote to him in the morning and asked 
for you. Jan, you have done me good and Sheila 
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has finished the cure you began. I had much talk 
with her about life, death and reincarnation and she 
has made me hopeful and even happy.” 

“T wonder if all men love that they may suffer?” 

“Neither you nor I have suffered anything ex- 
traordinary. I think it likely few men miss the initi- 
ation of love. Socrates says it teaches us wisdom 
by the penalties it exacts for our errors. But this, 
or that, its joy and suffering are in many cases the 
only bit of divinity that touches lives given up to 
money-making, wild adventure, or debasing debauch- 
ery. Well, Jan, the rest is silence. We will not talk 
of the past. It can never come back.” 

He rose with the words and went to turn off the 
gas. Jan looked at the pictured face and fancied 
the eyes were full of fear or trouble; and acting on 
the momentary impulse said, “Don’t leave her in 
the dark! see, she looks afraid!’? And Kelder in 
the very act, stayed his hand, and after a moment’s 
hesitation left the light burning. Silence followed 
and when they had reached the upper floor Jan said, 
“I shall leave you now, uncle.” 

“No, no!” was the quick reply. ‘“I have some- 
thing more to say. Come with me,” and they went 
into Kelder’s private sitting room together. “Jan,” 
he continued, as they seated themselves by the open 
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window, “I have a little plan for you and myself. 
You take charge of the American business on the 
first of September. Suppose we take the best liner 
possible on Saturday and run across to New York 
and have a look at the men we do business with and 
at the city whose name is constantly in our ears and 
on our lips. What do you say, Jan? The sail will 
do you good, the change is really necessary.” 

“My dear uncle, nothing could be better. I shall 
be happy to go. But I fear I may be bad company.” 

“No, for you will soon do as all men are com- 
pelled to do after a great sorrow, you will forget 
and goon. NowI am promised for an hour to Mrs. 
Lowther’s musicale. Will you go with me?” 

“ “Excuse me, uncle. I should rather write to 
mother and Sheila and tell them of the trip to New 
York.” 

Nothing interfered with this proposal. They took 
passage in a good liner and the voyage was as mo- 
notonous and uneventful as an Atlantic voyage is 
likely to be. Jan called it “a vacuum in life” but in 
it he regained that fine physical tone which, when 
added to youth, casts off sorrow as if it were a bur- 
densome garment. Good health was accompanied 
by good spirits, so that after the six days on the 
ocean Jan landed in New York in a highly enthusi- 
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astic temper. His uncle looked at him with a sigh. 
How good were the years in which youth was sufhi- 
cient! Then he recalled, as he frequently did, that 
hour of hopeless depression which came to him on 
the morning when he was fifty years old and he knew 
that he had done his utmost and could never do any 
‘better than he had done. 

But Jan was not yet half of fifty; all that was 
wrong could be corrected; all that was right could 
be improved. Perhaps some consciousness of these 
grand possibilities was in Jan’s heart as he ran lightly 
up the companion-way and joined his uncle on deck, 
for his face was radiant with expectation and he had 
dressed himself with extreme care and propriety. 

“Good morning, Jan! Let me welcome you to 
the New World.” | 

‘And indeed, uncle, I feel like a new man. The 
sky is so blue, the atmosphere so tingling and de- 
lightful, the stir of multitudes so sensibly evident. 
Oh my soul is glad within me! I do really feel as if 
I were a new man.” 

“Well, Jan, travel is travail. It is the veritable 
giving birth to a new man. This visit may be a 
great event in your life, if you can spell the magical 
word, opportunity. Few men can.” 

‘Tt will depend on the men and women I meet.” 
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“It will depend on yourself.” 

Jan had a variety of ideas concerning his attitude 
to the American men he intended to meet but they 
were all based upon his relative idea of Jansen Kel- 
der and all deeply tinged with youthful egotism. He 
expected they would treat him with indifference be- 
cause of his youth, or because of his want of wealth. 
His nationality or his lack of experience might be 
against him and he felt that he would have a situa- 
tion to fill full of accidental sharps and flats; and 
that it would be possible to make it very inharmo- 
nious. 

Yet he asked no advice from his uncle; he was 
sure that his Inner Man could take care of his phys- 
‘ical man when the hour of trial came. After all, 
these great men were great because of their wealth, 
and though he had at present only a few thousand 
pounds, he added to these few thousands the millions 
he was going to make and felt that in a few years 
he might easily be the equal, perhaps the superior, 
of any man among them. 

Such thoughts straightened his back and made him 
hold up his head but he was wise enough to shut his 
mouth with a smile and say nothing but what some 
previous remark of his uncle’s indicated and even 
warranted. And because Jan had in a large and 
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marked degree that ‘‘air” which gives people a good 
opinion of anyone at first sight, he succeeded in win- 
ning confidence and favor. 

‘Three days of interviewing finished their business 
in New York City and they were ready to accept 
Colonel Rae’s invitation to spend a week with him 
and his family at Newport. Jan was now to come 
in close contact with American women and Kelder 
warned him that any self-assertion on his part would 
not be understood. ‘Take your lesson humbly and 
cheerfully, Jan,” he said with a smile. ‘‘Women as 
pliable and patient as your mother and Sheila do 
not exist here—unless they are imported. It is 
strange,” he added thoughtfully, “how good English 
stock, reared in America, becomes revolutionary 
even in childhood; there’s something in the air, Jan, 
something that tends to insurgency; take care, or you 
may lose the mastery over yourself.” 

“Never, sir, never again! If I had been more 
positive with Julia, she would not have deserted me; 
but I notice here that the men are very civil and 
pleasant even with their inferiors.” 

“Well, Jan, they do not call them inferiors and as 
a rule here men are civil to men.” 

“It was the first thing I noticed. If an unknown 
man goes into an Englishman’s office he looks at 
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him with a ‘what-the-devil-sir-do-you-want-here kind 
of face,’ an American says, ‘good morning, sir! 
Take a chair? and I think both attitudes are natural, 
not assumed or cultivated.” 

“What of the Scotchman’s civility?” 

“His caution makes him polite until he finds out 
what’s what. Uncle, I confess that American men, 
of the class I have seen, are to me wonderful and 
still more wonderful! Many of them you have told 
me were born and raised in desolate back woods, on 
outlying farms, on lonely settlements, far from the 
centers of commerce. Yet they constantly exhibit 
gigantic commercial energies and direct and finance 
immense electrical and engineering enterprises. It 
amazes me! How do they do it? Who taught 
them ?” 

“They were never specially taught or educated 
for the position and power they exercise.” 

“How, or what, then?” 

“They have great physical energy and they are 
not hindered, or limited by the hesitations that come 
with culture. They act with the certainty and steadi- 
ness of natural instincts and not even experience 
beats nature.” 

“But I noticed that they all have picture galleries 
and are patrons of music and literature.” 
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“As they grow old and rich. When they are 
making money they think of nothing else, I know.” 

Jan was silent. 

“The women are as remarkable as the men,” con- 
tinued Kelder, “they are strongly individualized. 
You cannot classify them, or say of a girl that she 
evidently belongs to such or such a set. But we shall 
be five or six days in Newport and you will be able 
to make your own views and opinions.” 

“Well, sir, I shall walk in the way appointed me, 
accept the chances that meet me and freely encounter 
the world as I find it.” 

“That is the mood of a good and brave adven- 
turer. You will not be likely to meet anything con- 
trary to your desires in Newport.” 

Yet these days in Newport were memorable ones 
and had far-reaching consequences, though Jan by 
no means regarded them in that light. He thought 
that all the girls he met there were equally pleas- 
ant to him and that none of them had the shadow 
of lien upon his future regard. He had felt all to 
be delightful companions, but was sure The One 
who could take Julia’s place was not among them. 
Yet there was Margaret Aslyn, that New England 
saint, with her fine, cameo-like face, who would 
steal into his thoughts whenever he was alone or 
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unemployed. Why did she do so? He had talked 
less to her than to any of the girls present. She 
did not play croquet or tennis, and though she was an 
expert musician her themes were of a dreamy, sen- 
timental order, unattractive to Jan, who preferred 
melodies of a martial or joyful character. 

It was not until the last day of his visit that he 
came at all near to Margaret. He passed through 
a little used parlor, because it would shorten his way 
to the tennis court, and he saw her sitting in a large 
chair by an open window. She had a book in her 
hand and she let it drop slightly, lifted her eyes and 
looked at Jan. 

“Good morning, Mr. Kelder.” 
_ “Good morning, Miss Aslyn,” 
derful moment, these two personalities—met. Jan 
felt the tingling contact to the tips of his fingers. 
In all probability Miss Aslyn had the same experi- 
ence, but all she said was, “You are late in going 
‘to the court.” . 

“T do not want to go to it. May I sit with you?” 

“T see that you have taken a chair. I am willing. 
I am a little tired of my book.” 

“What is the book? By whom is it written?” 
He lifted the volume as he spoke and looked at its 
title page. “David Copperfield! Charles Dickens! 
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No wonder you are tired. He is quite old-fashioned 
now.” 

“Do you think the writers of the present year 
better than Dickens ?”’ 

“Tt depends; of course Scott is older than Dick- 
ens, but then Scott is peerless. He will never grow 
old.” 

“Oh, indeed, I think he is tiresome beyond en- 
durance!” 

“Which of Scott’s novels have you read?” 

“Alas, all of them! I made myself read them. 
In literature, one has to know the worst, as well as 
the best; to make comparisons it is necessary, you 
see.” 


“You must find Dickens a 
“Delightful! He is so human you forgive all his 





exaggerations. I have read all of the Dickens nov- 
els. Have you?” 

“T have read parts of some of them.” 

‘“‘And you think they are : 

“Well, rubbishy seerns the exact and proper word 
for them.” 

She laughed in a low, inward fashion as if she 
was keeping something pleasant to herself; and Jan 
felt a touch of anger at her slighting remarks about 
the great Sir Walter. It was almost a national in- 
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sult. But though she disagreed with everything he 
said, he found the conversation too fascinating to 
relinquish. Perhaps the fact that he had accepted 
everything and contradicted nothing for nearly a 
week made this intellectual dispute almost neces- 
sary. 

Jan, however, was not a man whom a conversa- 
tion about books could long satisfy; humanity was 
always much more interesting and the conversation 
quickly turned there. This girl had an unusual 
charm; it was fascinating to watch the soul flash 
into her face, flood it with color, and make the large, 
soft eyes glow with an interior light. One such 
vision made her beautiful forever, in the estimation 
of those who saw it; and Jan this morning was one 
of the few thus favored. Then he noticed anew the 
sylph-like grace of all her movements and remem- 
bered that when he first saw her she was dancing and 
her whole body was instinct with esprit, and that he 
had said to himself, ‘She dances better than any 
woman I ever before saw.’ He had asked her to 
dance once and she had refused, declaring her card 
to be filled for that evening; and Jan had not asked 
the second time. But as they were talking of danc- 
ing, she observed, “I promised you a dance later 
on one night, and you never asked for it.” 
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“That was the night I came here?” 

“Yes. Suppose I pay my debt tonight?” 
“There should be some interest to satisfy the 
delay,”’ answered Jan, smiling with delight. 

“Well, then, I pay double; will that do?” 

Jan thought it might meet present obligations and 
to his astonishment she added, “I have been contem- 
plating asking your uncle, for you must know that 
twenty years ago he was the finest ballroom dancer 
in London. No entertainment was perfect without 
him.” 

“T never heard of such a thing and I am sure you 
have been misinformed.” 

“Lord Brougham told me so. Tonight I shall 
find out the truth.” 

As she spoke a young man entered the room and 
coming to her side, greeted her in an off-hand, indif- 
ferent way. “Are you not due at the court this 
morning, Miss Aslyn?” he asked, and she answered 
with an equal indifference: 

‘No, sir, athletics are not my kind of idolatry. 
The worship of the flesh is vulgar. I look higher.”’ 
“Oh, to be sure, really! Well, good-by, then.” 

He did not speak to Jan and Jan had stood 
dourly impassive during the short interview. When 
it was over and they were again alone, Margaret 
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said, ‘He is our neighbor. We have to submit to 
his visits.” _ 

“Ah, yes!” 

“Do you know him?” 

“In a business way, that is enough.” 

“Quite. He is commonplace and unpleasant but 
he is successful, and rich, very rich. So he is tol- 
erated because of his wealth. I have heard men say 
that he would make you pay for the sun in August 
if he could get control of some shares in the sun- 
light. He cares for nothing but money.” 

““He seemed anxious not to miss the tennis game.” 

“Not he! No one wants to play with him. He 
won't play fair and he is quarrelsome and disagree- 
able.” 

“What does he affect then in the way of sport or 
pleasure?” 

“Nothing stirs him but a bankruptcy. Let us talk 
of something else. He is hardly a man but he is our 
neighbor and you may quarrel with your kindred or 
your friends but you cannot quarrel with your neigh- 
bor on any account.” 

“T do not see that. I should quarrel with my 
neighbor, if he were unfair and offensive.” 

“Then you would quarrel with Destiny. There is 
a Jewish proverb, which says, ‘If you have learned 
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to love your neighbor, you have learned to love your 
enemy and so have fulfilled the whole law.’ You 
know we can choose our husbands and wives, our 
friends, acquaintances and servants but as a general : 
thing we cannot choose our neighbors. They are a 
part of our destiny and we must make the best of 
them though no doubt we could have chosen more 
agreeable people to live next door to us. Do you 
see?” 

“Yes. I see also that you have not yet learned 
to love your neighbor.” 

“I have decided that it will be easier to marry, 
and thus secure a neighbor more easy to love.” 

“But you do not hate him?” 

“It seems almost unnatural to hate a man worth 
twenty millions. I will not permit myself to have 
any personal feeling about him. I simply regard 
him as an operation of nature.” She rose with these 
words, and the light fell all over her slight virginal 
figure. Then Jan gazed at her with a sudden flash 
of admiration and she felt its glow and truth warm 
her heart, so that she said to herself, as she slowly 
went. upstairs, “That young man is truthful. I won- 
der if he knows I am rich.” : 

(There was a rather large gathering in the ball- 
room that night, for the next day was to see the par- 
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tial breaking up of the house party. Jan had 
dressed carefully for the occasion; his face was so 
handsome and happy, his figure so tall and imposing, 
his step so elastic and light, his whole air and man- 
ner so certainly full of pleasure and excitement that 
no one would have believed that a month previous 
he had been deceived and disappointed by the only 
love of his life. He expected to enjoy the promised 
dancing and he did so to the utmost of his expecta- 
tion. The last dance was a waltz and Miss Aslyn 
and he were very noticeable in it for their graceful 
attitudes and light steps but when it was about half 
finished, the lady ended it with a most unlooked-for 
surprise. A whispered word to Jan, a step to the 
right and a few steps forward brought them before 
Thomas Kelder. Then Margaret slipped from 
Jan’s side and offered her hand to Kelder. Her | 
intent was so plain and her will so powerful that 
Kelder without a moment’s delay took Jan’s place. 
To smiles and cheers the man of sixty and the girl 
of nineteen finished the dance in an incredibly beau- 
tiful step, into which they fell at Kelder’s sugges- 
tion, and the dance closed with a clash of music and 
the delighted enthusiasm of the watchers. The 
elder Kelder claimed the right to Margaret’s com- 
pany to supper and after a merry meal the guests 
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parted never again to meet under precisely the same 
circumstances. 

Then again Jan wondered, as he lay wakeful on 
his bed, at the men who had enjoyed so thoroughly 
the little comedy of Miss Aslyn’s change of part- 
ners. All were either millionaires or the sons of 
millionaires; all had vast moneyed or trading or 
landed interests at stake but Jan had yet to learn 
that the real happiness of life is made by little 
things. Once or twice in his three-score years and 
ten a man may have a chance to do a grand heroic 
action but the little things that make life lovely and 
happy come every day and every hour and we forget 
to reckon them. 


CHAPTEK VI 
THE GOOD LUCK OF TRUE LOVERS 


All the world loves a Lover. 


e e 2 e e e 


Love begins with Love. No ardent passion succeeds a warm 
friendship. 

Love is blessing, is salvation, is our guardian genius; with- 
out it the centrifugal law would overpower us and sweep 
our souls to the cold of the Material and the Manifold. 

PLATO. 


ITH a full moon, a high sea and brilliant 
skies, the liner carrying the Kelders back 
to England began her journey eastward. 

It had been a day of exhausting hurry and worry, 
much increased by the party who had invaded the 
ship under the pretense of wishing to give the Kel- 
ders a final good-by. But all annoyances have their 
limit; they were now fairly at sea, and a good dinner 
and a quiet smoke on the upper deck after it had 
restored even the hurried, worried Jan to his normal 
condition. His first effort at conversation, however, 
was to condemn unreservedly the inconvenience of 
receiving friends and acquaintances amid the anxie- 
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ties and uncertainties of the last hour or two before 
sailing. 

Kelder listened patiently for a short time, then 
he said, “It is but a little thing, Jan, let it pass! 
We are turning our faces to the Bank again and it 
will soon be gold and silver, the busy street and 
steady work, instead of amusement.” 

“T am glad of it, uncle. I count men fools who 
make a business of their amusements.” 

“Do you think that working for money is a man’s 
highest condition?” 

“Partly so, sir. To do good you must have 
‘money. It is the first requisite. | Amusements 
might fill a necessary position, if you could al- 
ways take them with sensible people, but to 
please inferior people, that is a contemptible pleas- 
ure. I am ashamed of myself whenever I do 
itse 

“There were too few women at the Colonel’s 
house party. At any such gathering the women 
ought to be in large excess of the men. American 
women are delightful. They have an infinite va- 
riety.” 

“I have seen but one woman in America who 
attracted me.” 

“Margaret Aslyn?” 
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“Yes. I found her interesting and quite unlike 
the rest.” 

“She is a New Englander and was educated in 
London and Paris.” 

“She is too clever. Men do not admire women 
educated up to their own standard.” 

“Well, Jan, it is hard to tell what quantity of 
brains men like with their beauty. Some can be 
enslaved by a pretty fool, others will only give their 
love to a well educated woman.” 

‘“‘A man has to give to American women what- . 
ever they desire. I was at first quite shocked at 
their assumption of superiority and their ready 
tongues; and still more shocked at the men’s sub- 
sérvience and obedience to their often unreasonable 
demands. Never in my life did I feel so insignifi- 
cant as I did among the little party of women who 
were at Colonel J’s. They.sent all of us men mes- 
sages and gave us orders precisely as if we were 
‘their hired servants.” 

The elder man laughed a little as he asked, “But 
why did you obey them, Jan? You usually stand 
by your opinions.” 

“The situation admitted of no dispute, uncle. 
There were other young men coming and going and 
they appeared delighted to carry out any suggestion 
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any woman made. I felt the tyranny of numbers, 
sir. I had to do as others did; however, Margaret 
Aslyn is an unusual girl; a man cannot go far 
wrong who obeys her requests. Do you know her 
well, uncle?” 

“T ought to. I knew her father and I have met 
her at intervals, since she was eight years old. I 
saw her then at Brougham Castle. Lord Brougham 
is her guardian. I should say was her guardian, for 
by her father’s will she received absolute control of 
her person and estate on her eighteenth birthday.” 

“Her eighteenth birthday! How strange!” 

“Well, her father thought women at eighteen 
were as sensible as men at twenty-one. Perhaps he 
was right. If men are choosing a wife they are 
likely to insist on her being several years their 
junior; perhaps there is a lurking fear that if the 
woman was their equal in age she might be their 
superior in still more important matters.” 

“Oh, no, I should think that impossible. So you 
have known her ten years?” 

“T should say rather, I have known of her. I saw 
her as a school girl during vacations at Lord 
Brougham’s as long as she was in a London school. 
She went to Paris when about fifteen and I did not 
meet her again until last week. I did not remember 
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her until she introduced herself to me. She had 
changed—I mean improved, so much. She was 
once a plain, sorrowful-looking child; she is now, as 
you know, a very beautiful woman.” 

“Do you think her beautiful, uncle?” 

“Yes, and she is also a very wealthy woman.” 

“Ought she not to bank with us?” 

“No. Her father had close relations with the 
old Bank of New York.” 

“How much is she worth?” 

“Nearly four millions now but there is a large 
contingent in New York real estate, so well lo- 
cated that it is mounting up by leaps and bounds 
every year. She will be much richer in a few 
years.” 

Jan was silent and thoughtful and Kelder con- 
tinued, ‘Lord Brougham intended her for Cecil. 
You know who prevented that plan. Brougham is 
much disappointed.” 

Then Jan felt a quick momentary irritation which 
he could not connect clearly with its source. Was it 
because Brougham was much “‘disappointed” with 
Sheila, or did he dislike to think of Margaret Aslyn 
as belonging to any man? He let the subject drop 
while it was yet full of uncertainties and while a 
dozen questions were gathering about it. ‘America 
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is different from England in many ways, uncle,” he 
commented. 

“England is still England. America is the half- 
brother of the world, with something good and bad 
of every land seeking constantly to be incorporated. 
Englishmen are the same at the close of the nine- 
teenth century as they were in the fourteenth 
century. You have only to read Chaucer to see 
that.” 

“T cannot read Chaucer, sir.” 

“Tam sorry. Inno other author is our prominent 
nationality so sharply described, our hatred of hum- 
bug, our love of attacking falsehood with ridicule. 
The spirit which mocks and sneers in Punch is busy 
with the Pardoner and Monk and Mendicant. Then 
as now all was conservative; no spark of revolution. 
No modern writer makes us feel our kindred with 
our ancestors so vividly.” 

“I must try Chaucer again, but I am sure I shall 
lay the book aside for Tennyson.” 

“Not if you like masculine, vigorous, honest, 
downright spirit.” 

“The men of those days were slaves to priests 
and gentle birth.” 

“Not all of them or Chaucer would not have 
exclaimed, ‘Straw for your gentilesse!’ He puts the 
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scornful words in the mouth of his host but they 
were doubtless his own sentiment.” 

“You are a man of today, uncle, up to the last 
minute when business is the question; yet you take 
your pleasure among things of the past.” 

“Englishmen recall, Americans anticipate. They 
have the hopes of a continent to set against our 
thousand years. It is good for the Englishman to 
visit America, equally good for the American to 
live now and then in England. The change keeps 
the mind in equipoise.”’ 

“Then I suppose Miss Aslyn in living between 
England and America is doing right?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“T think you said her father was a New Eng- 
lander.” 

“Yes, a true Yankee, sharp and thin as a needle. 
Her mother was an Englishwoman, a cousin of Lord 
Brougham’s. He is very fond of Margaret Aslyn. 
Let us go in, Jan, it is turning windy and chill. I 
am tired.” 

“Tt has been a hard day.” 

“Yes, but the hard days make the days that fol- 
low easy ones.” 

It is not to be supposed that Jan had taken the 
affair of the dance as pleasantly as he appeared to 
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have done, but he preferred to let people think he 
had been a party to the little surprise, rather than 
the victim of it. Really he had been deeply morti- 
fied and had not quite acquitted his uncle of some 
share in this mortification—a passing supposition, 
which he always put instantly down, for his reason 
and his intimate knowledge of Thomas Kelder made 
it incredible. Still, he longed for a conversation on 
the subject but found Kelder always indifferent 
about Miss Aslyn. Why? He asked himself this 
question frequently but obtained no sufficient answer 
to it. 

In due time they were in London again and Jan 
declared he found nothing in life so purely satisfac- 
tory. He devoted himself heart and soul to busi- 
ness and deserted the society of the young men with 
whom he had been accustomed to consort. Kelder 
noticed that his library was constantly increasing, 
that he refused social invitations and appeared 


to find sufficient companionship and conversation 
in little discussions with himself, in the greetings 


on Exchange or in a few irregular visits to his 
club. 

There was still a sincere friendship between Cecil 
and Jan, though it had suffered a slight change. Jan 
could not pleasantly accept the fact that Cecil had 
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been regarded as the proper husband for Margaret 
Aslyn, and though there was no sensible reason for 
his dislike of this arrangement he felt that it ex- 
isted. On various occasions he tried to induce a 
conversation about the young lady but found Cecil 
as uninterested as Kelder had been. 

One night as they sat silently smoking, Jan asked 
suddenly, “Do you remember much about your 
father’s ward, Cecil?” 

“My father’s ward! Who is she? Or who was 
she? Is she living or dead?” 

“She is that beautiful girl I told you was on a 
visit to the J’s at Newport.” 

“Oh-h! I think I remember her. She was a plain, 
rather disagreeable girl. I was at Oxford when she 
was at Brougham and I never saw her but once. No 
one at Brougham liked her except my mother.” 

“Then you do not remember her?” 

“Why, no! She was not the kind of girl you 
would remember a minute, if she was out of your 
presence.” 

“She is rich and handsome now and something of 
a belle. I had half a mind to fall in love with her 
myself.” 

‘““Why did you not do so?” 

“T do not trust any woman now.” 
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“Jan, you ought not to condemn all women be- 
cause one woman has treated you badly.” 

“Cecil, when are you going to marry Sheila?” 

“God knows! Both Sheila and I are satisfied with 
my present income. It is your mother who will not 
let us speak of marriage yet. It is hard but I should 
rather wait for Sheila than marry the richest woman 
in the world tomorrow. Do you intend to marry 
Miss Aslyn?” 

“No. I never intend to give any woman living 
the power to make me as miserable as Julia Ruthven 
made me.” 

*“‘Are you miserable yet?” 

“No. My anger is getting the better of my love. 
I feel that I shall never forgive her, that she ought 
not to be forgiven. I hope she is unhappy. She 
ought to be.” 

“T do not think she will be unhappy. Sir William 
is considered the most charming of men.” 

“What nonsense! He is nearly fifty years old.” 

“Your uncle is near sixty and I heard my mother 
say that she knows two handsome girls who are 
deeply in love with him. Some girls like old men.” 

“That is plain rot, Cecil. No girl could possibly 
prefer a man of fifty to a youth in the fresh, strong, 
spring of his manhood. I hope that there is some 
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difference physically between Sir William and my- 
self !”—and Jan stood up and threw back his hand- 
some head and then walked up and down the room 
a few times as if he wished to give Cecil a demon- 
stration of the charm of visible, all-conquering youth. 
Cecil watched him a moment, and then said: 

“My sister Imogene when twenty years old mar- 
ried Lord Liddon who was forty-eight years old; 
and my sister Adriane when twenty-one married 
General Harribee the great Indian conqueror. 
Adriane was a wonderfully intellectual girl and very 
handsome and the general was nearly as old as your 
uncle. They are as happy as mortals can be.” 

“T suppose they are soul-kindred, like Sheila and 
yourself. They have found each other’s souls, and 
so do not mind what age their bodies have.” 

“T suppose so,” answered Cecil with a smile, for 
he accepted Jan’s words and was unconscious of any 
sarcasm they might include. 

Jan had now another thorn of uneasiness; what if 
his uncle should marry again? What if he married 
a young woman? What if he should have another 
son? His passionate memory of the son who died 
only three years ago might be an inducement. Jan 
was not ungrateful; he knew and loved his uncle, but 
such thoughts were his temptations. It is good to 
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add, however, that he always answered them with 
kind and honorable consideration. He told himself 
frankly and positively that his uncle had as good a 
right to marry as he had; that it would not only be 
pleasant but prudent for him to marry a young 
woman and that he would rejoice if there should be 
given another little Thomas Kelder to comfort him. 
Sometimes, such just and kind thoughts came quickly 
and with a stamp of his foot, as soon as the tempta- 
tion of the selfish thoughts entered his mind; and 
sometimes he only reached them after a long and 
irritating discussion with the inferior Jansen. 
Indeed with all his faults, Jan had that straight- 
ness of the soul which in spiritual matters loses sight 
of “I,” and is not constantly asking, Am J right? 
any more than it constantly asks, Am J well? DoT 
see? Do J love my mother?—that marvelous 
straightness of soul, so powerfully emphasized by 
the difference between St. Paul and the jailor of 
Philippi, in one and the same event of their lives. 
When the jailor was convinced of sin, he cried out, 
’ “What shall J do to be saved?” St. Paul, under the 
same conviction, cried, “What wilt Thou have me 
to do?” ‘The nobler soul went straight to God, the 
other stopped at I; by which illustration—those so 
disposed may pass it—I mean only to emphasize the 
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wisdom in any dilemma of that soul-straightness 
which instantly asks, ‘“What wilt Thou have me to 
do?” instead of the quibbling uncertainty, ‘““What 
shall I do?” 

Then the seasons came and went and brought no 
changes with them. That was perhaps good, for 
though a perfect life must be full of changes, they 
must not be continuous. Time must be allowed for 
the new events either to perfect themselves or prove 
their insufficiency and be abandoned. Two years 
had passed since Jan returned from America and 
everything at the Bank and at Kelder’s home ap- 
peared to be just the same. But they were not the 
same. 

Kelder had become more of a recluse. Jan 
had taken on, perhaps unconsciously, the air of a 
man of great affairs. A clerk may generally be 
known by his careless, vacant appearance. He car- 
ries no weight but what he has voluntarily and often 
gladly assumed. The business man who is always 
standing between profit and loss, and who regards 
both as probable incidents, who is neither elated by 
the one, nor depressed by the other, carries in his 
face and manner and even the tones of his voice the 
steady assurance which is the sign of solvency and 
success. 
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Jan had this air naturally and without offensive 
assumption; it had helped him in all his dealings, 
made his investments prosperous and enabled him 
to extend the transactions of his department. But it 
was a different air and manner than that with which 
he had first greeted Cecil and the latter felt it. Yet 
they were still “‘Jan” and ‘‘Cecil” to each other and 
Cecil could not say that his brother Jan had ever 
been less than kind to him. Oh, what was it? 

It was a little thing, a trifling annoyance which 
Cecil could not understand. He was most unhappy 
about the delay of his marriage to Sheila and when 
he was with Jan, could not avoid talking about it. 
Jan was weary of the subject; he had heard all 
Cecil’s hopes and despairs so often. He had talked 
them over with the despondent lover, until they were 
no longer endurable; and Cecil felt that he was a 
bore, but could not conceive how Jan should consider 
a conversation about his sister Sheila so wearisome. 
It was a little shadow between them, but a shadow 
that might vanish any moment that it was met by an 
affectionate reality. 

It happened that one day two months before 
Christmas Jan completed a very lucrative and honor- 
able loan and his uncle praised him without stint for 
his achievement. He could not help being pleased 
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with his success and his Inner Man rocked himself 
proudly in the cradle of self-satisfaction. Suddenly 
the clock in his room gave the old-fashioned warning 
that it was only five minutes until the hour and re- 
membering that he wished to speak to a man in the 
outer office ere he went out for his lunch, he rose im- 
mediately and went there. 

The first thing that struck him when he opened 
the door of this room was the face of Cecil. It was 
pale and anxious and had a settled air of great de- 
spondency. Cecil did not see Jan; he had his eyes 
fixed on the line of figures he was counting but Jan 
seemed to see the very soul of his friend and was 
shocked at the unhappiness it revealed. He forgot 
the man he had come to see and went quickly to Cecil, 
who turned to him as he approached while a flush 
of pleasure spread over his face. 

“Cecil !’’ 

“Jan, dear Jan!” 

“Come and take lunch with me. I want you—yes, 
I really do. Come, Cecil.” 

“Indeed I would rather do that than anything else 
I could do here;’’ and he rose with something of his 
old cheerful spirit and hastily put on his hat and coat. 
They went quickly to their hotel and Jan ordered 
an excellent lunch and a private room and as soon 
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as they were alone said, “Cecil, you are in trouble; 
I want to share it with you.” 

Cecil kept his eyes on his plate, for they were full 
of tears, and answered, “Jan, it is the same old sor- 
row. Sheila’s youth and my youth are going away 
so fast and so hopelessly. We are not to marry 
because we are too poor to live in Mayfair and keep 
up a large establishment; but I have wearied you 
often on this subject and I want to enjoy this hour 
with you and not make myself a bore.” 

Then suddenly as a flash of light the whole plan 
for Cecil’s relief came into Jan’s mind. Not bit by 
bit but in its entirety and certainty, and Jan realized 
it just as quickly, for he answered, “Cecil, I am go- 
ing to put an end to that foolish, unnecessary delay.” 

““How is that possible ?”’ 

“T know, but I am not ready to tell you just yet. 
Can you trust me?” 

“Tf you say you can do anything, you can do it. 
All things prosper in your hands, Jan.” 

“Then believe me and be happy. It is just two 
months until Christmas. All shall be settled for 
your marriage by that time. Get a joyous, bride- 
groom look on your face and write and tell Sheila 
to be putting all her fineries in order.” 

“Oh, Jan, do you know what you are saying?” 
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“T am sure I do. Cecil, have I been cold and 
neglectful of your long disappointment? Forgive 
me;’’ and Jan stretched out his hand to Cecil, and 
the full, tender heart of the youth overflowed. With 
great emotion he clasped the hand offered and it was 
the old Jan and the old Cecil again. Jan encouraged 
Cecil to tell him once more all he suffered—his love 
and longing, his passing hopes and swift despairs, 
and the provoking reiterations of his own and 
Sheila’s family that they were both young enough 
to wait a few years or until something turned up. 

“And what did they expect to turn up?” asked 
Jan. 

“Well, I have two old aunts, my father’s sisters, 
and once I thought they would help us; but Aunt 
Elizabeth turned fearful or perhaps father heard of 
their intention; it came to nothing, nothing at all. 
I think your mother was also against their plan.” 

‘What was their plan?” 

“They proposed we should unite our incomes and 
live together in London. Mrs. Kelder would not 
hear of it.” 

“She was right, Cecil. We can do better far than 
that. You must be in your own home.” 

“That would be a heavenly miracle. How could 
it happen?” 
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“T do not see what is to prevent it. Do not ask 
me how and speak to no one but Sheila of your 
hope.” | 

They had more conversation on the subject for 
Jan would not clip or curtail his kindness and then 
Cecil went back to the Bank; but Jan hailed a han- 
som and returned home. As they parted Cecil took 
Jan’s hand between his and said with deep feeling, 
“Jan, you have given me a new life this day. My 
brother, my dear brother! Work is now easy, and 
it was so brutally hard. Life is now full of hope, 
and it was so sad and colorless; just a daily burden.” 

“Yet, all the time you had Sheila’s faith and love.” 

“T was ashamed in her presence. I felt unworthy 
of her love. Oh, Jan, it was a cruel position!” 

“IT know, Cecil; but all that will soon change.” 

So they parted and Jan went to seek his uncle. He 
felt that he had either wisely or rashly committed 
himself to a difficult but not impossible task; and his 
first instinct was to seek the best help in the dilemma 
he had created for himself. 

He went to Kelder’s favorite clubs but could not 
find him in any of his usual resorts and when they 
met at the dinner table, Kelder’s first words ex- 
plained the reason. “I had an appointment with 
Lord Brougham today,” he said, “‘and I afterwards 
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went with him to see his son Archibald who is a very 
clever lawyer, especially in matters regarding lost 
and missing heirs and the management of uncared- 
for property.” 

“A good kind of law business, I should say.” 

“It is not bad, I judge. Archibald Brougham 
lives in good style and goes, as we say in Scotland, 
‘only with the top of the tree.’”’ 

“T am glad Brougham is intown. I want to speak 
to him about Cecil. Cecil is ill and miserable and 
something must be done for him.” 

‘And you propose to go and tell Brougham that?” 

Paes. 

“T would not attempt such a thing, if I were you.” 
’ “He says he is saving money for Cecil which he 
will receive when he dies. ‘That is a mockery to 
Cecil. His father may live twenty or thirty years 
yet. What good will it do Cecil when Sheila and he 
are old? Cecil and Sheila would be happy enough 
now in a small apartment, but my father and mother 
hold Sheila tight, and Cecil’s father and mother are 
equally selfish. Uncle, something must be done to 
save Cecil and Sheila.” 

Then Kelder was quite silent for some minutes. 
He remembered well that he had not infrequently 
said that Sheila had done for him spiritually what no 
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money could reckon—that she had restored to him 
his trust in the love and justice of God and his joy 
in the present life which God had given him. He 
thought that he really owed this girl, who had been 
the messenger of peace to him, all that he could do 
for her happiness. As he arrived at this conclusion 
he stood up and looked confidently and happily up- 
ward. Then in strong unhesitating words he said, 

‘‘Jan, this is my business. I have points of power 
and persuasion with Brougham which he cannot deny 
or resist. He would pooh-pooh anything you could 
say, or he would order you from his presence with 
the information that you were usurping your father’s 
position and were an impertinent young puppy. I 
can manage the matter and not bring you into it.” 

“Thank you, sir! Thank you most sincerely! 
Then I will speak to my father.” 

“Let me think over the matter.” 

“Gladly, sir, but I have promised Cecil he shall 
have good news by Christmas.” 

“Well, Jan, if it cannot be done by Christmas it 
cannot be done at all. If you don’t follow up a 
good plan without ceasing and turn good desires into 
good results without an hour’s delay your plan will 
grow rapidly weaker and the results hoped for will 
vanish away. I will see Brougham at the Club to- 
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night. That dear little girl prayed that the light 
might come even to an old man like me and it came, 
Jan, it came!” 

He went with the words on his lips into the hall. 
“If I go at once,” he added, “‘I shall be likely to get 
Lord Brougham while he is taking his after-dinner 
smoke.” 

“The smoking room will very likely be full.” 

“Brougham has his own room. He sleeps at the 
Club when Lady Brougham is not with him.” 

Kelder’s mind moved rapidly and having accepted 
or rather claimed a hand in Jan’s affectionate plan 
he had reviewed and got in order every point of ad- 
vantage before he reached Lord Brougham. He 
found him smoking, as he had expected to, and he 
greeted Kelder with a shout of pleasure. ‘‘Kelder!” 
he cried, ‘‘where do you bring your luck from?” 

“Tuck comes from the way the wind blows.” 

“Everyone is talking of your last deal with the 
government. It was great! It was great! Shall 
I be able to make a few pennies out of it?” 

“T will take care of your interests, if you will 
show a little favor to that fine son of yours who is in 
the Bank.” 

“Cecil? What’s the matter with Cecil?” 

“Fle is ill.” 
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“Can’t you give him a holiday?” 

“Tt will do no good.” 

“What will do him good?” 

“A home—a very simple one—to take his wife 
to.” 
“You know very well, Kelder, there can be no 
simple homes or apartments in Cecil’s family. It 
would make my world stand on its head.” 

“Tt might do it good. It is a topsy-turvy world 
at present.” 

“Tt is as sane as your Stock Exchange, Kelder.” 

“You have no objections to my niece?” 

“Certainly not. She is a lovely soul in a lovely 
body. If she had a little money we could let family 


” 


go. 

“Say I gave her ten thousand pounds as a wed- 
ding gift. What could you do?” 

“I might imitate your extravagant example.” 

“And Lady Brougham, what could she do? She 
is not poor.” 

“She might give five thousand, talking as we are 
On suppositions.” 

“T am exploring the way to realities, Brougham. 
Jan’s father and mother would put down pound for 
pound with you for my brother is as proud as he’s 
big, and there is six feet three inches of him. Even 
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Jan can spare a thousand or two; and I once heard 
of two nice old ladies who wanted to do your duty 
for you, if they could in any way have managed it. 
I suppose you prevented them.” 

“TI did. I do not think they should be asked. It 
took all their nephew’s wit as a lawyer to save them 
what they have left.” 

“You mean your son Archibald?” 

“I do. Archibald knows what’s what,” 

“Then he is an extraordinary man.” 

“No. He is an ordinary man but he is an excep- 
tional lawyer.” 

“Well, Brougham, I thought you would pardon 
me bringing this case to your notice. Two young, 
beautiful lives going to waste is a thing worth consid- 
eration. You have heard of the transaction between 
the government and our Bank?” 

“T heard of it when it was under consideration.” 

“Tt was decided yesterday. The Soho Bank has 
won. I suppose you will want a few shares.” 

“As many as I can get, Kelder. I shall look to 
you in the matter.” 

“As we say in Scotland, ‘giff-gaff makes good 
friends.’ You are far enough north to read my 
meaning, Brougham.” 

Then Brougham laughed. ‘“I am none behind 
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yourself in reading a riddle, Kelder. If I give 
you your way about your niece and Cecil, you will 
give me what preference I want in the new 
shares?” 

“T will give you such preference as is just and 
right; you would not ask any more.” 

“No, of course not.” Then he rose and began 
to walk about the room. Kelder did not speak. 
Brougham wes hesitating between his love and his 
money and Kelder gazed into the fire and left the 
decision entirely in Brougham’s own hands. This 
method showed how completely Kelder understood 
the case. Had he continued the argument, Brougham 
would never have dropped it, and so no advance 
would have been possible, but when it was left to his 
decision and all opposition was removed, his real 
love for his son had favorable conditions. Also, 
there were new shares and a preference! 

In about five minutes Kelder very deliberately lit 
a cigar and with leisurely composure began to smoke. 
Brougham stood still, looked at his friend and asked 
with a laugh, “What are you waiting for, Kelder?” 

“Your decision.” 

“About?” 

‘About Cecil’s marriage. I do not wish to 
frighten you, Brougham, but your son is just in that 
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low, depressed condition which in this abominable 
climate ends in consumption. Then your saving for 
Cecil would be unnecessary. What are a few thou- 
sands to you? ‘They only lie in the bank vault. To 
Cecil they mean life and love and all that makes life 
worth living.” 

“Why don’t you marry, yourself, Kelder? You 
are always interfering with other men’s freedom. 
There was Fairleigh of the Guards it 

*‘A scoundrel! I made him do justice to the little 
girl he wronged, because I had the power to send 
him over seas to hard labor.” . 

“Oh-h! That’s the story! I wondered a bit over 
it.” 

“T have had equally good reason for interfering 
wherever I have done so. In Major Jermyn’s case 
it was the little woman who was dying of delay and 
neglect and I was able to offer him the choice of 
marrying her or of leaving the army. Brougham, 
I have not married again because I felt myself to be 
unworthy of any good woman’s love. I was too 
fond of gold. A good wife must be first or she is 
nowhere.” 

“By George, you are right! The way I have to 
trot after my Lady, and humor all her whims, and 
fill all her orders is beyond belief.” 
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“You enjoy it, Brougham. There is not a better 
husband and father in all England than Reginald, 
seventh Lord Brougham.” 

“To be sure. If a man accepts an obligation he 
is bound in honor to fill it. Lady Brougham is satis- 
fied and some way or other I have done well for all 
my boys and girls and I meant to do best of all for 
Cecil. If he had married my ward, Margaret Aslyn, 
he would have been one of the richest men in his 
own set.” 

“Now he is one of the poorest, yet you are saving 
for him and he is to have the money when you die. 
You have forty years of life before you. I would 
not insure Cecil’s life for two years—unless you 
yourself look after it.” 

“Well, then, I will look after it. As you have 
diagnosed Cecil’s case you can prescribe for it, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes. Cecil wants his wife and a home for her 
to dwellin. I am going to give my niece, Sheila, for 
a wedding gift the pretty place I own near Twicken- 
ham.” } 

“That is a very handsome gift. I have had a 
longing for it myself many a time. But it will take 
more than Cecil makes to keep it going. Has Cecil 
any account in the Bank?” 
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“Yes, far more than you would think possible. 
I am afraid he is pinching himself.” 

“You don’t mean it, Kelder?” 

“He is just the romantic young fellow to do such 
a thing. My nephew who loves him tells me that 
he seldom goes to lunch—that he says he has no 
appetite.” 

“By George, no appetite!—and he not half 
through his twenties! He must be ill and very ill 
at that. Tell him to go at once to Dr. Brudenel.” 

“It is not Dr. Brudenel, it is Sheila Fae that can 
cure him. Send him to Sheila with the wedding ring 
in his pocket. Now, Brougham, be your very best 
self. Cecil is your youngest son. When he is in 
good health, he is your very image. Of all your boys 
he is your finest representative. You are not poor, 
and you are going to be richer; open your purse as 
wide as you can.” 

“T will give Cecil twenty-five thousand pounds. 
You may put it to his poor little account to-mor- 
row. My God, to think of the lad doing without 
lunch! If his mother knew, she would break her 
heart.” 

“T knew you would take the kind way, Brougham. 
I will, as I said, give Sheila the Twickenham prop- 
erty and I will run up to.Scotland and see my brother, 
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and tell him what you have done. I think he will do 
the same.” 

“T am sure he will if you sit looking at him. When 
you have found out what he ought to give he will 
have to give it—to the last halfpenny. Kelder, you 
can draw gold as easily as a magnet draws a needle. 
I wish I had your power.” 

Kelder shook his head and said a hasty good-by 
and Brougham looked thoughtfully at the departing 
man. “What is he bothering his head about my son 
for?” he murmured. “I don’t understand the move; 
but there’s the new shares and what he said is as sure 
as a promise from Kelder. Poor Cecil, he is a good 
boy! He may as well have the money now as later.” 

Jan was delighted at his uncle’s success with 
Brougham and that night he wrote and mailed a 
long letter to his mother advising her of what had 
been done and what he intended and also what he 
expected from her help. He calculated on her re- 
ceiving this letter before Thomas Kelder could see 
his father and on its obtaining her support. But 
Kelder left London early in the morning and arrived 
in Glasgow before the letter was delivered, for if 
Thomas Kelder but put his hand to the plow he 
never stopped till he had made his furrow, however 
long and crooked the way. It was this steady unre- 
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mitting push that had made whatever he touched 
successful. 

He arrived in Glasgow very weary with the long 
day’s travel and he made no further move that night. 
He was not going to begin an important effort in the 
fag-end hours of an exhausted day. Money talk 
also in the evening hours is fallible and uncertain; 
men think and feel differently in the morning. The 
affair he had come about was for life; it must be 
settled in the clearest light and understanding. He 
deferred his visit also for another reason; he had 
resolved to see his sister-in-law before interviewing 
his brother. During their visit to London he had 
easily found out that Mistress Kelder was the real’ 
master of every situation referring to the Glasgow 
Kelders and he knew that he could trust her affec- 
tionate heart to second all movements for the happl- 
ness of Sheila and Cecil. 

When he called in the morning she had Jan’s letter 
in her hand. She had just read it and as she clasped 
Kelder’s hand she said with happy enthusiasm, “i 
‘know what you have come for, I am so glad! It is 
high time Cecil and Sheila were married. They love 
each other so perfectly it is wrong to keep them 
apart.” 

They went over the whole ground together and 
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Kelder asked if she thought his brother would bal- 
ance Brougham’s gift. She said, “Robert can do so 
if he wills it but he has had a silly notion all his life 
concerning Kelder Court. He wants to buy and 
restore it and give it to Jan.” : 

“Do you think, apart from Kelder Court, he has 
the money to spare?” 

“T know he has.” 

“That will do. Now I am going to see him.” 

He found his brother in one of his happiest moods. 
‘The Captain was paying advances to three poor sail- 
ors’ wives whose husbands were on one of his ships 
quarantined for yellow fever in Kingston. He 
leaped up with outstretched hands to meet his 
brother and as he did so cried to the women, “Off 
wi’ you a’, and dinna daur to come back to me until 
your men are in dock. You are just idle tawpies.” 

“We are naething like your words, Captain Kel- 
der,” answered a handsome black-eyed girl. ‘We 
are decent sailor men’s wifes and we'll be back for 
mair bawbees when these have done all they can do;” 
and making him a curtsey they went away to their 
own laughter. 

“Whatever has brought you the length of Glas- 
gow, my dear Thomas? I hope all is well with you.” 

“The hope of a wedding has brought me, Robert. 
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It is a good wedding but you will have to put your 
hand in it or I doubt if it will go as well as we all 
wish it.” 

Before Thomas Kelder had finished speaking his 
brother’s face was hard as if it were carved out of 
steel. His answer was equally unpropitious. ‘Have 
you fairly forgotten yourself, Thomas? I shall agree 
to nothing of such an extreme nature as you pro- 
pose,” he said coldly. ‘“Iwenty-five thousand pounds 
mean something to me. Do you know how it feels 
to write such a check and then chuck the bit paper 
away as a wedding present?” 

“T do, Robert. I have chucked away thirty thou- 
sand for a home by the Thames for them. I may do 
more and I shall give Cecil two months holiday for 
his honeymoon. I was no luckier than I deserved 
to be in my own marriage and I want to see two beau- 
tiful souls whom I love, happy.” 

“One expense leads to another and just think of 
an expense that begins with twenty-five thousand 
pounds. I set my face against it. If you had come 
to ask me to buy the old family home back I would 
have copied your check and put my name to it.” 

“Robert, I went to see Kelder Court five years 
ago with an intent to buy it. I would not have it as 
a gift. Neither would you. It is nearly a ruin. It 
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is small, ugly, without any pretense of being more ~ 
than the ordinary ‘keep’ of the Borders. It stands 
among bare, desolate hills. There are no gen- 
tlemen’s homes within ten miles of it; but on the 
mountain streams that used to be full of trout there 
are now several large cotton mills and the squalid 
villages that house their workers are within view 
from every window. If you like mill hands for 
neighbors, you would have them. They are a lively 
quarrelsome set of men but I don’t think they are 
sociable with anyone not of their kind. Some houses ° 
preserve the memory of those who owned them. 
Kelder Court has not a memory of any Kelder that 
ever lived in it. Robert Kelder, it is a false dream. 
You would be a wretched man in its gloomy cham- 
bers. No sea, no ships, no sailors are there; just 
bleak hills, covered with black-faced sheep, cotton 
mills and cotton spinners. I could have bought it 
on my own terms. I would not have it at any price.” 

“What made you think of buying it?” 

“I was the eldest Kelder living and I had a son 
then, a beautiful lad—he is dead now.” 

“I know. Mary told me. ‘Thomas, you must 
have suffered.” 

“I did. Then I asked for your Jan, and you sent 
him and he has been the greatest blessing to me. 
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Jan brought me to know Sheila and she led me to the 
Rock that is higher than I, and gave me back health 
and hope and joy in living. I want to do something 
to show my gratitude to your children for Jan is 
heart and soul in this matter. He loves Cecil as if 
he were his brother.” 

“You would not have Kelder at, any price, 
Thomas?” 

“T would utterly refuse it even as a gift. I have 
told you the truth—Robin.” 

- Robin! It was the name Thomas had always 
called him by when he was a lad and had no one to 
love him but Thomas. The tears sprang to his eyes; 
he laid his hand on his brother’s hand and said 
brokenly, “I will do as you say. I always did.” 

Robert Kelder was easily managed in this mood. 
He would not hear of giving Sheila less than 
Brougham had given Cecil. She was worth all to 
Cecil that Cecil was to her and if twenty-five thou- 
sand was Brougham’s estimate of Cecil he did not 
think a penny-piece less of Sheila. 

Then Robert Kelder proposed that they should go 
home and talk the matter over with Mary. Home 
they went and with her clear head to lead them in 
such matters, they arranged that afternoon every 
particular of the marriage. The last point of dis- 
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cussion was raised by Robert Kelder, who had by 
that time become almost boyishly excited on the sub- 
ject. It was a proposition that Sheila and Cecil 
should be kept in ignorance of the whole plan until 
everything was ready for the surprise which even 
in anticipation gave his old face a look of boyish 
delight. 

“Great Scot!” he exclaimed, “how amazed they 
will be! Oh, we must not let them suspect how rich 
they are! I would like to shout at the thought of it!” 
and jumped to his feet, with a face like an illumina- 
tion. 

“Sit down, Robert,”’ said Mary Kelder. ‘‘What- 
ever has come o’er you? Have you forgotten all 
the ins and outs of the matter? Surprises are vulgar 
not to say childish; only bairns can stand them. 
What do you say, Thomas?” asked Mary. 

“My dears,” he answered, ‘“‘the whole affair is 
full of surprises. I think, however, to keep the news 
of their future prosperity from the lovers for two 
months, would be something worse than childishness 
or vulgarity; it would be down-right selfishness. I 
should tell Sheila when she is packing her trunks to- 
morrow, that she is going to be married, going on a 
happy journey and coming back to her own lovely 
home. We might chuckle over our secret but think 
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of all the pleasant anticipations that Sheila and Cecil 
would miss. I say, let them share all our hopes and 
plans for their future.” 

So it was settled that the lovers should have their 
full wish and pleasure in all the preparations for 
their marriage and as such preparations are general 
knowledge I absolve myself from describing them. 
They were all exquisitely fitting and beautiful for 
Lady Brougham came enthusiastically to Mary Kel- 
der’s assistance in all that pertained to the wedding 
garments and ceremony and afterwards to the com- 
plete furnishing which Thomas Kelder had given the 
young couple. 

One day, a month after the marriage, they were 
sitting before a fire in a beautifully furnished parlor 
in the house at Twickenham and talking of Cecil 
and Sheila who were then in Florence. Suddenly 
Mary Kelder said, 

“Edith, I shall have to go home in two days. I 
have a letter from my husband; listen to what he 
says.’ She took the letter from her apron pocket 
and read as follows: 


“You be to come home, Mary. I am more neglected 
than is fitting; my oatmeal is burned every morning, my 
salt herring is half-boiled, my scones are half-toasted, my ~ 
shoon are half-blacked, the house is going to the mischief; 
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one of the lasses has got a soldier for a sweetheart and he is 
aye hanging round the kitchin; and I’m thinking the dinner 
is cooked for him, for it is none to my taste. Sheila can 
look after herself now. If she can’t, there is that bonnie 
Lady Brougham to show her how to do it. So come home, 
Mary Kelder, to your own fireside and your own man who 
is needing you badly.” 


Lady Brougham laughed merrily. “You cannot 
resist an appeal like that, Mary,” she said, “and you 
must not worry about this house. The woman I 
have put in charge is worthy of absolute trust; and 
though I shall go to Brougham for Christmas week, 
I shall return to London on the fifteenth of January. 
Then there will be two weeks before Cecil and Sheila 
come home and you may trust me to see that every- 
thing is in precise and perfect order.”” She touched 
Mary’s hand, and Mary’s hand clasped hers and 
there was no need to say another word on that sub- 
ject. 

After a little pause Lady Brougham asked, ‘Did 
you ever know of or read of or hear tell of a true 
love story that at the last moved so surely, so 
sweetly, so swiftly to its! ppy ending? Everyone 
was glad to give and to help. Money came from all 
friends who had it to spare, even Jan put a check for 
five hundred pounds in Cecil’s hand as he bade him 
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good-by. ‘It is for your holiday spending, Cecil 
dear,’ he said. Cecil took all with such a charming 
delight, just as if he was playing in some wonderful 
love drama. I declare, Mary, it was as if the Eng- 
lish fairies or the genii of the wonderful lamp, had— 
as the Americans say—‘run’ the whole affair.” 

“We need not go either to the fairies or the genii, 
Edith, for an explanation of the marvelous way 
in which all things worked together for Cecil’s and 
Sheila’s good. We require only to call to mind how 
ill and hopeless Cecil was, how incapable of making 
any effective movement for his own relief, and then 
remember that ‘God builds the nest of the little blind 
bird!’ ” 


CHAPTER VII 
SIR WILLIAM MORGAN’S REQUEST 


I hold it true whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


ACHELORS who wish to remain unmarried 
should not go to weddings. Jan was Cecil's 
friend all through this exciting and important 

period of life and he was much affected by its spirit 
in many ways, most of all, perhaps, by the intangible 
but very real importance it almost instantly bestowed 
upon the new husband. Cecil with his wife on his 
arm was a different man from Cecil an hour before 
the marriage ceremony. Something had been im- 
parted by it, something wonderful and ennobling. 
He looked taller, his head was lifted and thrown a 
little backward, his beautiful face set in stronger 
lines, his whole attitude that of one who realizes a 
great influx of strength and is supremely happy and 
confident. 

He affected Jan powerfully. In fact Jan had 
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caught the wedding fever and he began to go into 
society again. But he found the youngest and love- 
liest girls quite shy of his belated attentions, some 
even affected a little fear of his haughty manner and 
positive way of speaking. “You see,” said pretty 
Ethel Lawson, ‘“‘a girl does not like to be asked to 
dance, when the request has the tone of a command.” 

““He dances pretty well,”’ was the answer. ‘‘And 
he is good looking, and has prospects in the banking 
way, but any sensible girl would rather not dance 
into matrimony with him. All the girls say he 
has old-fashioned ideas about women as wives, and 
such men ought not to marry anyone under thirty 
or thereabouts. Ada Wilson might put up with 
him—Here comes Jack Neville for his dance. You 
should ask Jack about him. Jack says a girl of my 
temper would have a lively time as Mrs. Jansen 
Kelder.” 

This was the usual tone of girls gossiping about 
Jan. Of course it was likely in a large measure 
unjust but any set of girls will usually pick out some 
male member of their set and lavish on him their 
little speeches of decorous naughtiness. Jan was 
sensible of this feeling against him and was resolved 
to conquer it. But oh, how powerless is money, 
masculine effrontery and masculine beauty before 
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the soft, half-mocking badinage of a pretty girl of 
eighteen! 

Jan, however, was a great favorite with 
Lady Brougham who thought no entertainment at 
Brougham House was perfect unless he was present. 
In its fine salons Jan was seen to the highest advan- 
tage, for somehow in a large, splendidly furnished 
apartment he lost that aggressive personality which 
in small rooms in some mysterious way made people 
feel that he thought too much of himself and ought 
to be snubbed. 

One night at Brougham House there was an ex- 
ceedingly large and notable reception and Jan was 
dressed in the very height of fashion, and looked 
remarkably well. He was standing in front of Lady 
Brougham and Archibald Brougham, “the very ex- 
ceptional lawyer,” was telling them of an amusing 
escapade concerning Lady Emily Vane, when that 
sudden silence which accompanies the entrance of 
something unusual and unlooked-for, stilled for a 
moment the murmur of conversation and laughter 
that filled the atmosphere. 

It was occasioned by a late arrival, a lady of great 
beauty, her black hair wonderfully dressed and glit- 
tering with diamond stars and a long chain of large 
pearls round her throat. She was trailing a robe of 
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topaz satin and golden gauze and her dazzling 
bodice was closed with emerald clasps. This splen- 
did gown was a little too décolleté; it began a trifle 
too late and never seemed to end. Jan was quickly 
aware that Lady Brougham was far more conscious 
of her approaching guest than of his conversation 
and he stepped from his position in front of Lady 
Brougham to the side of Lord Archibald. Then he 
saw and understood his position. It was Lady Mor- 
gan he had to face and he was for a moment stunned 
by the fact. He had a moment or two in which he 
might have turned and gone away, but that was an 
exit out of a dilemma quite unthinkable to Jan’s na- 
ture. On the contrary, he stood erect and fixed his 
eyes upon her. 
Then her great beauty smote him again and with 
a power that it could not have over any other man. 
Old love is a dangerous thing to touch and Jan’s 
eyes blazed and his face flushed scarlet as her splen- 
did gown slightly trailed over his foot. Lord Archi- 
bald saw his emotion but it was too late to retreat; 
already she was saying: 
“And you, Mr. Kelder? It is long since we met. 
I am glad to see you;” and her glance prolonged her 
words—went further than speech went—where 
7 speech could not reach. Jan was almost equal to the 
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moment. He bowed and taking Lord Archibald’s 
arm walked away with him. 

“Show me a quiet place, Archie, where I can be 
still and get myself together.” 

This was quickly and sympathetically done and at 
his own request he was left alone. He thought at 
first that he would be able to return to the company 
and take his place among the dancers; but he soon 
found that would be impossible. It was too great 
a danger to meet without thought and counsel. 
In half an hour Lord Archibald found Jan missing 
and went to Lady Brougham with the intelli- 
gence. ‘‘What could be the matter with him?” he 
asked. “I should have thought Jansen Kelder in- 
different and impervious to all possible social con- 
tingencies.”” 

“Well, Archie, he was about to marry that woman 
when Sir William outbid him.” 

“Poor fellow!” 

“I never thought he cared for any woman.” 

‘“‘He cared for this one, that is certain. I wonder 
what became of him. I hope he has not—done any- 
thing foolish.” 

“He has done nothing more foolish than go home 
to that clever old uncle of his. The two of them 
are inseparable and if he can take the elderly man’s 
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advice he will do exactly the proper thing. Archie, 
try to get away from my side. Go and do something 
—dance or talk or fetch or carry, only try and keep 
your hands and feet busy for my guests. The two 
Kelders are now, no doubt, relieving themselves by 
laying on that poor woman the sins and perfidies of 
all womankind.” 

Jan went home without delay as soon as he had 
recovered himself. Thomas Kelder was in his own 
sitting room but he was in full dress, for he was in- 
tending to go to Drury Lane for the two last acts 
and in the meantime was enjoying a leisurely smoke. 
Jan entered the room with a rush that made him rise 
to his feet. ‘‘What is the meaning of this, ee ?” he 
asked with just a touch of anger. 

“Oh, sir, pardon me! I have been ill! I am so 
miserable! JI thought only of coming to you as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Shut the door, Jan, quietly; and come and sit 
down by me. What is wrong? You know that all 
your troubles are mine, too.” 

“T have seen Julia; she came upon me like a flash 
of lightning. I had no notice of her approach. I 
was talking to Lady Brougham—and there she 
was!” 

“Did she notice you?” 
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“She said she was glad to see me, or something 
of the kind.” 

“Was that all?” 

“She looked at me—Oh, sir, I cannot tell all that 
look said. It pierced my heart. I nearly cried 
aloud. I was losing myself when I took Archie 
Brougham’s arm and he found me a quiet place and 
an open window.” 

“Did you not speak to her?” 

“T could not speak. I bowed and put my hand in 
Archie’s arm and we went away. I walked, I sup- 
pose, but I had only a feeling of gliding. I did not 
know I used my feet.” 

“You all but fainted. Oh, Jan, what suffering 
women can give us! I wish you had been able to 
speak, just a few words of courtesy; that would have 
been right; less was wrong.” 

“Wrong! Oh, no!” 

“Yes, wrong to her. She was almost your wife, 
you ought to shield her name as if she really were 
your wife. Even for your own honor this was your 
duty. It is a kind of sin to love a woman not worth 
loving. .And someone is always ready to notice any 
emotion as unusual as yours and then pin a disrep- 
utable story to it. She is now evidently in her Lon- 
don home and you may meet her frequently.” 
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“That is what I fear.” 

“Nonsense! There is nothing to fear. I never 
knew you to fear man nor woman. Next time and 
every time you meet her make it a point to exchange 
with her the common words of courtesy. Avoid her 
when she is alone. Address her when she has others 
with her. Was she looking as handsome as you once 
thought her?” 

“Handsome! That is too mean a word to de- 
scribe her. She was like a goddess.” 

“T will not laugh, Jan, so you need not frown. She 
ought to be much improved. Sir William has had 
the finest teachers for her not only for developing her 
mental powers but also physical teachers, clever 
women who understand how to increase and polish 
bodily charms and render a woman’s beauty perfect.” 

“That is it. And then her dress was a marvelous 
creation. She dazzled my eyes as well as my senses. 
As I sat by the open window where Archie left me 
something I once heard you recite would sing, sing, 
in my memory, something you said Milton wrote. I 
thought at the time you repeated the lines it was 
very unlike Milton to write of any woman so flatter- 
ingly.” 

Kelder was pleased at this reminiscence, and said, 
“T think Milton was writing of Delilah: 
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“What thing of sea or land, 
Female of sex, it seems, 
That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay 
Comes this way sailing? 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 
Of Javan or Gadire. 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving. 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger.” 


“How clever you are, uncle.” 

“Nay, that is Milton’s cleverness.” 

“It gives you the atmosphere of Julia but it does 
not describe her. Julia is triumphant womanhood, 
beauty and power that you only want to adore, to 
fall down and worship.” 

“You know well, Jansen Kelder, that the woman 
does not live whom you would fall down and wor- 
ship. Who would worship beauty and power, with- 
out something worth while behind them?” 

“Well, I have lost Julia and that is a great loss 
for a young man to make.” 

“Are you sure of the loss? If a woman can be a 
loss, a woman can be a profit. What profit could a 
young man beginning life have with a wife like 
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Julia? Diamonds and pearls, topaz satin and gold 
tissues, all the luxuries and advantages of life were 
her price. Your love in exchange would have been 
but the small dust in the balance.” 

“I am sure she loved me! I am sure she loves 
me yet! She gave me with her formal words a look 
that no words could explain.” 

“She had no business to give you such a look. Oh, 
Jan, how terrible are those women who go about the 
world tempting men to sin!” 

Then there was a pause and both men were silent. 
Kelder made the first move. He rose, threw his 
nearly finished cigar into the fire and began to walk 
about the room. He was evidently much annoyed 
and Jan sat silent—but not pleasantly silent—his 
uncle was taking the matter differently from the way 
expected. He had hoped for some tangible sym- 
pathy, but he saw nothing like sympathy in the 
stern face that finally confronted him while ‘the 
words that fell from his lips were not to be mis- 
understood: 

“Jan,” he said, “there is a remarkable word, much 
used, and always in evidence, in the business circles 
of London; it is the word respectability. On this 
word the Soho Bank was built. If the richest of 
its directors, if I myself, were to transgress in the 
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least what this word stands for, we should be invited — 
to leave its precincts forever. Sir William is one of 
our largest depositors. We look after his invest- 
ments, we make his loans, we give him whatever 
credit he may desire. Touch but the hem of his 
wife’s garment, if it be not in honor, and your rela- 
tionship with the Soho Bank ceases. That would 
certainly be a greater loss than Julia’s polished and 
perfected beauty.” 

“Will you make no allowance for our long love 
for each other?” 

“No. Her marriage to Sir William was a barrier 
sworn to in the presence of God. Taking men as a 
whole, it is a barrier they agree to respect and guard 
by their influence and example. To break through 
this barrier is to invite the contempt of all honorable 
men—spoken, or unspoken.” 

“I thought you loved me, uncle.” 

“I do, but not even God can save you from the just 
worldly retribution that would follow any attempt 
to interfere between a man and his wife. No man 
really escapes the infamy that follows such a deed. 
It taints his whole life thereafter. No one ever quite 
believes in him again. There is a stain on his char- 
acter that may not be spoken of but which injures 
it just as a piece of fine china is injured by a crack. 
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You cannot repair it, you cannot wash it out, you 
cannot hide it. Now, I will tell you that Julia has 
been in London for a month.” 

“I have been little out for several weeks. I have 
a lot of American novels that interest me very 
much.” 

“And I am glad you are reading them. When 
you meet Miss Aslyn again you will not be quite so 
much at her mercy. Well, while you have been stud- 
ying American social life, I have been watching 
Lady Morgan’s efforts to capture English high life. 
I have seen her frequently in the various gay places 
of the social world and as people were unaware of 
my intimate knowledge of her I have heard in many 
directions stories of her little follies and mistakes. 
For instance, Mrs. Stanley told me, that Lady Mor- 
gan wrote a description of a ball at her own house 
and spoke of herself as ‘looking extremely beautiful 
and graceful.’ Think of such courage! It is a 
comic opera idea.” | 

“Don’t, uncle! You hurt me! Do you think any 
marriages are happy?” 

‘There is your father’s marriage. Is he happy?” 

“He ought to be. Generally speaking, are people 
who think they love each other happy when mar- 
ried?” 
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“Not always. Husbands get easily bored and no 
doubt many wives would like to have the cook’s 
privilege of giving notice. Now, Jan, I have said 
all that is necessary. You know where you stand.” 

“T do, sir. I thank you for your straight words. 
I shall do nothing beyond your approval, not a word, 
not a look.” 

“T trust you fully, Jan, and if you please we will 
finally drop the subject. It is closed as far as you 
are concerned and the other party does not interest 
me.” 

“Then, good night, sir!” 

Jan was very unhappy. He had hoped far more 
from his uncle’s sympathy than he had received. 
The Bank’s interests had been pointedly put before 
his suffering and during the long night he had many 
moments of passionate rebellion. A deep sleep in the 
early morning hours was, however, recuperative and 
when he came down to breakfast there was little 
trace of the stormy passage of the night hours. Kel- 
der looked at him with approval. 

“You have made a fine toilet, Jan,” he said, ‘and 
that is right.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Jan, “I have found it as 
helpful to dress for sorrow as for joy. An event of 
either kind is more manageable when you feel that 
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you are personally looking your best. It helps me 
to do my best.” 

“You are right. How would you like to go to 
Glasgow and talk the affair over with your mother? 
She can talk to you as it would have been wrong for 
me to talk. I had to take the business side into con- 
sideration. Your mother can rightfully take the 
sentimental view. And your father, he might have 
something to say.” 

“He would say just what you have said. My 
mother never liked Julia. No, uncle, your advice 

is good and sufficient. I shall carefully follow it.” 

Jan kept his word through some trials and difficul- 
ties for it appeared as if he could not go to any en- 
‘tertainment and not find Lady Morgan present. He 
kept himself among some group of young men or he 
selected some pretty girl to be his protector and in a 
dance where a passing touch of the hand was neces- 
sary duty, Jan made of it by his indifferent manner, 
a cold formality. But as he grew colder and more 
reserved, Lady Morgan became more and more in- 
sistent in her presence, more startling and remark- 
able in her daring beauty and Jan told himself one 
night that flight would be his best, perhaps his only, 
safety. 

These tactics at first had in them that element of 
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struggle and hoped-for success which satisfies most 
men; but when it was prolonged Jan grew weary, 
almost bored by it. Very early it had become in his 
mind a strife as to whether he would prefer the 
Bank and all it meant of fortune or Julia and love 
with expatriation from his country, family and 
friends. He had decided this question without much 
delay but had not found the courage to cease all rec- 
ognition of his lost love. 

He still tried to look as handsome as possible in 
her presence and to excite her jealousy by his atten- 
tions to other women. It gave him pleasure to make 
her long for the love she had thrown away for gold. 
He knew her so well that he could readily read the 
symptoms of her longing and her despair. And he 
felt no remorse for his cruelty. Was it not just that 
the weapons she had forged for him should be turned 
against herself? 

So the restless weeks went on and the Bank 
opened and closed and did its work and Cecil and 
Sheila came home and Jan found in Cecil the friend 
he needed. “You must not throw your life away, 
Jan, for a woman who threw you off without a word 
of explanation,” he said. “Just think of the position 
you have won before you are thirty years old. 
Think of your uncle and how much he loves you. 
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Think of the men who have made their plum of 
money who know and respect you. I think it is 
likely you will become Lord Mayor of London. 
Will you let a woman who sold herself for gold 
ruin you, Jan? As soon as you had spent all you 
have on her, she would leave you.” 

Such conversations had an endless variety and 
they soothed and pleased Jan and finally made of 
his tragic love affair a not unpleasant fillip to an 
evening’s entertainment. ‘Then this thing happened: 
One night there was a musical entertainment at Lady 
Brougham’s and Jan, Cecil and Sheila went there 
‘together, the elder Kelder promising to join them 
near midnight. Jan opened the ball with Lady 
Brougham’s niece, and when they were weary of 
dancing they went into the conservatory to rest. It 
was a very ample building filled with shrubs and 
flowers and pleasantly cool and shady and here they 
sat down and talked awhile. Suddenly the young 
lady said: 

“Tt is written that I have been with you quite 
long enough. Aunt told me you were a dangerous 
young man, that you made women love you—and 
things like that.” 

“‘Efave I made you love me?”’ 

“No, for I have been careful of myself, but there 
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is poor Lady Morgan! She follows you every- 
where! People wonder about her. I should not 
like to be talked about as she is.” 

“If you hear anyone talking evilly of Lady Mor- 
gan again, tell them to come and say to me what- 
ever they are saying of her. And Lady Eleanor, it 
is wicked to say Lady Morgan follows me. I have 
never said a word of love to Lady Morgan since she 
was married.” 

“But before she was married?” 

“That is a different thing. Her life before she 
was married was her own life. Sir William had 
nothing to do with it until she accepted his offer. 
Since she was Lady Morgan I have given her only 
the barest courtesy.” 

“Yes, but some say you behave in your cold, proud 
way, only to deceive people; others say you do so 
purposely in order to make the poor lady miser- 
able—but I must go back to the ballroom or they 
will find out I am with you and then I shall get a 
reprimand also. Please do not go out with me. I 
shall leave by the north door, the door by which 
we entered and will you be so kind as to leave by 
the southern entrance?” 

Jan was quite willing, even glad to do as his part- 
ner desired. He was tired of her conversation and 
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her easy gossip about Lady Morgan hurt him. He 
knew that a man’s social popularity rested with the 
women of his set and he did not like the women of 
his exalted set to be calling him either a seducer or 
a deceiver. 

In a few minutes he was disturbed by the sound 
of light steps and the swish and rustle of silk and 
he rose as if to go forward. In another moment he 
stood face to face with Lady Morgan and she was 
holding out her hands to him. Had he been a per- 
fect man he would of course have fled the tempta- 
tion in which he innocently found himself; but Jan 
was far from perfection and he had just been feeling 
indignant at the unkind suspicions against a woman 
‘whose only fault was to be yet in love with him. Al- 
ready there was pity in his heart for her; and pity 
and love are kindred. 

So he took her offered hands and looked into 
her imploring eyes and listened a moment to her en- 
treaties to stay with her just five minutes and hear 
her explanation. “I could not help it, Jan! I had 
to do it! It broke my life to pieces! Only forgive 
me, Jan!” 

“I do, Julia, but I cannot listen now to you. Peo- 
ple are noticing, watching and talking wickedly. I 
will take the north door. You must return by the 
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way you came—at once’”’—and he dropped her hands 
as he said “Farewell, farewell!” and turned away. 

“Jan! Jan! One moment, dear Jan!” 

But Jan had gone. She felt every step he took; 
it was as if he trod upon her heart. But she heard 
the sound of steps and voices approaching and she 
threw herself into a chair. 

In the meantime, Jan had met at the north door 
three ladies just about to enter the conservatory. 
One of them was Lady Eleanor Manning. “Oh, 
Mr. Kelder!” she exclaimed, “‘are you still here?” 

““You see me here, Lady Eleanor; I hope my pres- 
ence does not offend you. I cannot forget that you 
left me here as soon as you could decently do so 
after our dance together.” 

“Oh, I am quite in touch with you. We are look- 
ing for Lady Morgan. Have you seen anything 
of her in the conservatory?” 

“T have not,’ answered Jan, with an air so in- 
different and so truthful that no one suspected him 
of lying. Then he stepped aside as if to permit 
them a freer entrance and Lady Eleanor said: 

“Thanks! I suppose it will be useless! We want 
her for a round dance. You, also, would be wel- 
come.” | 

‘Excuse me. I dislike round dances.” 
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“Would not the right partner make one toler- 
able?” | 

“The right partner is not present tonight, thank 
you!” 

The ladies then passed into the conservatory to 
their own laughing innuendos and Jan went quietly, 
almost secretly, home. The thought of amusement 
had become intolerable. He wanted first of all to 
be alone. Wave after wave of love and anger 
and regret flowed over him. How could he laugh 
and talk nonsense and play the part expected of him 
with such an insurgent tempest of feeling sweeping 
through his brain and his heart? 

The sight of Julia penitent, stretching out her 
hands to him, was more than he could bear. He 
thought he had nearly conquered his passion; now 
he knew that hour that Julia still reigned in his heart. 
“What shall I do?” he cried. “I must go away. I 
cannot endure this torment of unsatisfied love. I 
must go away.” 

He found the house, as he expected to, silent and 
almost dark. Then he remembered that his uncle 
was to meet him at Lady Brougham’s and was prob- 
ably there when he left. That was a circumstance 
that he ought to have considered, but he could think 
of no one but Julia. Every interest on earth was out 
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of his care and knowledge. Julia filled not only his 
whole mental horizon but usurped, for the time be- 
ing, every emotion of his heart. He pitied her, he 
loved her, he was angry with her and one feeling 
fought the other until he felt actually wounded by 
their strife. It is indeed a desolate thing when the 
love of this earth is forbidden and there is nothing 
to take its place. 

But this anarchy of soul held in it one powerful 
element of salvation, that strong sense of guilt 
which no human absolution could cleanse. He never 
told himself that sin was anything but sin. The 
strong, stern principles of Calvinism flowed in his 
blood, and had been amalgamated with every side of 
his education. He knew that his father would say 
to him, “There is just one way, Jan; any other way 
is sin and death. Quit seeing the woman. Quit 
thinking of her. You know the law of God. If you 
have forgotten it, turn it up at John viii.” His 
mother would say the same thing. She would likely 
also be hard on Julia, for all women lack fairness, 
and their prejudices are inveterate. 

There is a tacit agreement in good society that 
everyone is whatever he or she represents himself 
to be; and as a general thing a report denying this 
situation is considered as malicious or defaming. 
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Guarded by this social law and by Jan’s nearly con- 
stant absence from society, the suspicion concerning 
Lady Morgan and Jansen Kelder, if it did not die, 
made no perceptible increase. If mentioned by some 
ill-natured person, it was usually met by a shake of 
the head, a doubt or a flat denial. Sir William Mor- 
gan was not a man to quarrel with and Lady Mor- 
gan’s balls and receptions, dinners and dances, were 
considered the most splendid and enjoyable of the 
season. 

Except in those few words of passionate entreaty 
to Jan himself she never yet had named her love to 
anyone. But Sir William knew it well and had a 
profound sorrow for his wife. He saw how bravely 
she was fighting her long prepossession in Jansen 
\Kelder’s favor; he noticed with grateful pleasure 
how cheerfully and carefully she attended to all the 
small likes and dislikes which brightened or dark- 
ened his own life. He felt that the struggle for her, 
at least, must cease, or be made as easy as possible 
and he suddenly determined on a step which however 
unusual was quite in consonance with his character. 

He had been pondering this step for some time but 
it was a radical one and there were days in which it 
seemed both unnecessary and imprudent until sud- 
denly something happened which appeared to urge it. 
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One night towards the close of the season, Thomas | 
Kelder and his nephew went together to some unusu- 
ally great night at the Royal Opera House. Cecil 
and Sheila were in Lady Brougham’s box and in one 
of the intervals Jan paid his sister a visit. He would 
have left at the rising of the curtain but he saw his 
uncle walk away with a friend and resolved to remain 
with Sheila during the coming act. Then the box 
door opened softly and Sir William and Lady Julia 
Morgan entered. The only vacant chair was at 
Jan’s side and Sir William placed his wife in it. 

Instantly Jan rose and offered his chair to Sir 
William. ‘‘No, indeed!” was the answer. “I am 
going away for half an hour and I must leave my 
lady in your care, Mr. Kelder.”” And with smiling 
politeness he turned at once to Lady Brougham. In 
a few moments he had disappeared. Jan looked at 
Julia and then picked up the fan and handkerchief 
which had dropped from her hand. For a moment 
he could not speak; he was seeking desperately for 
some wholly impersonal topic. And only tennis 
would come to him. 

“I heard yesterday of your success in tennis, Lady 
Morgan,” he said. ‘‘Are you really the champion of 
the Middlesex Club?” 

“I suppose so,” she answered, with an air and tone 
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of disappointment. “You have to play. It is a 
deadly offense to refuse.” 

“Yes, everyone plays.” 

“Tt amazes me. Why has this game become so 
fashionable? It is neither wicked nor unwholesome 
and not even expensive. It is simply one of those 
games that help to make life miserable.” 

““What do you mean, Lady Morgan?” 

“Getting up balls and concerts and fairs and gush- 
ing theatricals, for some sick or starving folk at the 
other side of the earth.” 

“Do they succeed?” 

“They ought to. You buy a ticket at an exor- 
bitant price to hear amateur singing, or see Miss A 
in tights, or Miss B with her back hair down.” She 
hardly knew what she was saying and Jan was not 
listening to her. 

“How well Sheila is looking—Jan.”’ 

Just a word of three letters but it felt like a sword 
cleaving flesh and spirit apart. He did not speak 
but his face blazed and his eyes rained influence. 

“Was not Sheila’s love affair a very happy one?” 

Yes.” 

“T had forgotten. Nothing seems to have hap- 
pened so long ago as a love affair.” 

“Tt is a love affair yet.” 
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“Ts it really? I can account for nothing men do, 
though I have lived with them all my life. Cecil has 
done nothing I expected—and others have been just 
as—disappointing.” 

Jan looked at her; he could not speak but silence 
is the most unbearable of answers. Fortunately, the 
stage now demanded attention, and as soon as the 
~ act was over Jan was able to resign his seat to Sir 
William and to leave the house. It was ringing with 
applause in the stir of which Jan found it possible 
to escape without notice. 

His uncle had not returned home and Jan was 
glad. Tonight he was below the tide of either sym- 
pathy or advice. He sat still in his dimly lighted 
room and let all the strain of passionate longing tor- 
ment his heart. This night, if never before, he was 
wandering in that dreary waste left by those loved 
who have deserted us; a vacant place that we water 
with our bitterest tears. Towards morning he fell 
into that dead sleep which follows exhaustion 
through feeling and he did not awaken until long 
after his usual hour. But he was not sorry to find 
that his uncle had breakfasted and gone for a gallop 
in the Park. His trouble was yet drowsing in the 
secret places of his heart and he did not wish to begin 
the day with its discussion. 
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About the noon hour, when he was overhead in a 
multitude of financial questions and concerns, his 
office boy brought him a card with the information 
that the gentleman was waiting. A glance at the 
card showed him that the waiting gentleman was Sir 
William Morgan and he gave directions for his im- 
mediate admission. To a strong soul the emergency 
always brings the necessary power to manage it; and 
Jan pushed aside the papers lying before him and 
stood up, calm and observant, to meet his caller. For 
a moment his quick eyes took in accurately the physi- 
cal man before him. He seemed to see Sir William 
as he had never seen him before. 

Probably there was truth in this idea, for Sir 
‘William was under powerful mental emotion, 
and when the business and social man is submerged 
in the feeling man he is a different manifestation for 
the time being. Sir William’s handsome face was 
sentient with emotion, his eyes were piercing, his 
hair thrown backward from his beautifully formed 
forehead. His beard was slightly touched with gray, 
his mouth refined, candid, loyal, and to a singular 
degree he had that all-overish grace which comes 
only from development of the nervous system; a 
quality we call “spirit” in a man and “mettle” in a 
horse. 
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He looked steadily at Jan, but did not offer his 
hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Kelder,” he said. “I wish 
to have a short conversation with you, of a strictly 
personal nature. Is this place and the time con- 
venient?” 

“Quite, sir. Sit down. If there is anything of a 
personal nature that I can do for you, I will most 
gladly do it.” 

Sir William sat down and Jan took a chair and 
placed himself directly opposite his visitor. For a 
moment, there was silence, then Sir William, in a 
low steady voice said, ‘““Mr. Kelder, we both love 
the same dear woman. In the game of love all 
things are fair and I won openly and honorably. 
Lady Morgan was equally honest. She told me she 
had loved you nearly all her life but would for her 
family’s salvation do her best to make me a good 
wife and that perhaps in doing so love for me might 
grow in her heart. She has given me all, and more, 
than she promised. We have been very happy until 
circumstances this winter threw you into her society. 
She is now sick and miserable. Last night, even 
while she slept, she wept and continually asked you 
to forgive her.” 

“Looking at the question, Sir William, in a large 
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way, I think she did right. I think, indeed, she acted 
with an angelic unselfishness. There is nothing for 
me to forgive.” 

“IT am happy to hear you say so much. If Julia 
knew this to be your opinion, I believe she would be 
reconciled to the change in her life.” 

“You may tell her what I have said to you, sir.” 

“It would be better if it came from your own lips. 
We are going to Italy for a few months; if I send 
you word what train we take to Dover, will you hap- 
pen to be there fifteen minutes before we leave? 
You could in bidding her farewell, say to her just 
what you have said to me. It would make her so 
happy! Surely you will favor her and myself, so 
far?” 

“You ask a hard thing of me, Sir William, but for 

—her sake I will do it. And ere we part, let me say 
for your own satisfaction that I have never wronged 
you in the least manner. I have never sought your 
-wife’s company for a moment. I have never said 
any words but those of simple courtesy to her. I 
have not touched her hand, even in the dance, but 
in honor. I am hourly doing my best to forget even 
her name. ‘The time may come, when we can be 
friends; but it is not yet.” 

With these words they parted. The faces of both 
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men were open and satisfied and Sir William offered 
his hand freely and said with an air of dignity and 
trust, ‘Mr. Kelder, we are no longer rivals. We are 
friends.” 

The interview had only lasted half an hour but 
Jan was weary; he was even tired of the subject. 
He wished to forget all that had taken place between 
Julia and himself. It was now love out of season 
and the best of lovers soon weary of that. There is 
a reason for this; a wise man will always obey Neces- 
sity—that was now Jan’s part. 

Jan was well aware of this position and did his 
best that night to prevent his uncle from touching a 
subject that had become almost irritating; but Lord 
William had been with him for some time in the 
afternoon and every topic of their conversation had 
begun or ended with Lady Morgan. Kelder was a 
little tired of the subject also but he wished to know 
the way Jan looked at it. Jan took rather high 
ground. He praised himself for his coldness to 
Julia’s advances and the elder gentleman sighed 
sarcastically, “Poor Julia!” 

“Sir William thought I had acted blamelessly,” 
Jan answered with a sigh. 

‘To be blameless belongs to the angels, Jan; re- 
pentance is about the highest grace that men attain.” 
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“Really, uncle, I did nothing and said nothing to 
Julia that asks for repentance. Sir William had 
only words of thanks and praise for me.” 

‘That is pleasant. It is a pity Julia’s husband did 
not know from the first how safe his honor was in 
your hands.” 

“Would you have done differently, uncle?” 

“T don’t know. ‘Times and opinions were differ- 
ent when I was a young man. It was a word and a 
blow then and often the blow without the word. 
Men talk over things now and get at real meanings.” 

“Uncle, what do you think Mackenzie once said 
of you? Cecil made a remark about your politeness 
to everyone and Mackenzie answered. ‘Very polite 
now, young gentleman; but I remember when 
Thomas Kelder would fly in the face of Providence, 
or any other person that stood in his way.’ ” 

Kelder smiled a little reserved smile of grim satis- 
faction, though he said he was afraid his temper was 
a little upperhanded in the days of his youth. “How- 
ever, Jan,” he continued as he rose from the dinner 
table, “Julia has ceased to be a heart-break to you 
and when a woman has ceased to be quite the same to 
us, it matters little how different she becomes.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE INEVITABLE END 


Great passions and great sorrows are needed in order 
to give life its true meaning. Yet they inspire a wondering 
awe—what can they mean? 


° e ‘e ov e . . 
The animosities perish, the humanities are eternal. 


‘The end of ends—the finite over, the infinite begun. 


AN knew that there could be no more conversa- 
tion at present on the subject of Julia and he 
rose with his uncle, lit a cigar and said: 

“Uncle, I want to buy a good saddle herse. 
No one can help me better than yourself; Lord 
Brougham told me that you were all Yorkshire when 
it came to a horse and I supposed from his remark 
and the tone in which it was made that you under- 
stand horses.” 

‘“‘A man must be Yorkshire of long descent to love 
horses and know horses as Yorkshiremen of the 
North Riding do. They are loom men now in the 
‘West Riding but they used to be so brotherly with 
horses, that you might trust a cat with cream sooner 
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than a West Riding jockey with a fine horse. Ten 
to one he would run off with it; he could not help it. 
And even yet I should consider no ambition more 
hopeless than to outwit a Yorkshireman in a horse 
bargain. There used to be a pleasant exaggeration 
common to the effect that if you shook a bridle over 
a Yorkshireman’s grave he would get up and make 
a horse trade. So you see Brougham flattered me 
considerably. Once I was standing among a crowd 
of horsemen at Horncastle horse fair and a farmer 
touched me with his whip-handle and said, ‘Friend, 
if thou stands dreaming that way, some jockey will 
feel bound to steal thy horse from under thee.’ 
Now they are all as keen after money as they used 
to be after horses, but I dare say the horsemen were 
better men generally than the same men are as repu- 
table cotton lords.” 

“Yet, I have heard it said when a young man takes 
to horses he goes to the dogs.” 

“Such a young man would likely have taken that 
road anyway. They have a shallow place in their 
heads, that is a destroying angel, it makes them do 
anything. A good horse has many of the finest 
human qualities. From sheer pluck in field or race 
he will go till he drops, or till he encounters physical 
strength greater than his own; then very humanly, 
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he submits. General Parker told me that he had 
more than once seen a horse with upper and lower 
jaws shot away cantering alongside of the horse 
artillery gun from which he had just been cut adrift 
and apparently quite unconscious and careless of his 
condition. Who would not love a creature with 
pluck like that?” 

“Then will you go to Longacre and help me to 
choose a good roadster, sir?” 

“Yes, if you promise to sit it upright. Some men 
assume a bent attitude like the last paroxysm of exer- 
tion which helped them into the saddle. It is a 
dreadful sight. I do believe that the horse feels 
humiliated beyond his power of expression, unless 
he is able to throw the incubus over his head onto 
a stony or muddy road.” 

“I thought the horses and turn-outs in New York 
very good, uncle.” 

“The horses were thoroughly up to form, they 
were well groomed and satin-coated. To have the 
best and be ready for the best of everything is the 
American standard and I noticed that even the 
grooms tried to live up to it.” 

In the selection of Jan’s saddle horse there were 
many visits to Longacre and certainly during this 
interval Julia was drifting further and further away 
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from Jan’s consciousness. ‘Thus, one day led to 
another, and life in its immediateness was so impor- 
tant and so eager that nearly three weeks passed and 
Jan, hearing nothing from Sir William Morgan, 
began to think that Julia had been satisfied by her 
husband’s assurances, and the intended journey 
abandoned. 

He expressed this thought to his uncle who care- 
lessly answered, ‘‘very likely,” and the subject was 
dropped; but Jan felt no offense at his uncle’s indif- 
ference; in some measure he shared it. He had an 
insuperable repugnance to explanations with Lady 
Morgan under the eyes of her husband. The posi- 
tion was humiliating. He wondered at himself for 
accepting it. Lady Morgan was hysterical; suppose 
she made a scene in a railway station. What could 
he do? He was cold and hot at the mere thought of 
such a mortification. 

That afternoon the note from Sir William arrived 
and it put Jan ina temper. He could not believe it, 
but the symptoms were beyond doubt—he was asked 
to go and bid Julia farewell and he actually did not 
want to do it. The fear of being himself put in an 
unpleasant position was stronger than the desire to 
see Julia and say a few consoling words to her. In 
‘fact, he loved himself best. He could not bear to 
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think of putting Jansen Kelder in a position where it 
was possible to laugh at him; and women were un- 
certain, and Julia past reckoning with. She certainly 
feared society as much as he did; but even such 
women have been known to cast every consideration 
to the winds. . 

At the dinner table he mentioned Sir William’s 
letter and said, “I feel averse to going to the Dover 
Station at twelve o’clock. It will be crowded. To 
go is to do a foolish thing at an exceedingly foolish 
time.” 

“You promised to go,” said Kelder coldly. “How 
can you get out of your own promise ?” 

“I suppose I shall have to keep it.” 

“Of course you will have to keep it. Do it pleas- 
antly, Jan. It may help you to avoid making prom- 
ises affecting women without a knowledge of their 
environments and considerations. ‘There is a good 
comedy at the Strand tonight. Suppose we go 
there.” 

Jan knew the subject was closed and that he could 
but make the best of it. In the morning it did not 
appear so distasteful. Certainly he; felt a decided 
interest in his clothing. He still wished to look. 
handsome in Julia’s sight and if Julia was compelled 
to contrast her husband with him and suffered in 
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the process he could only hope it would teach her 
that there were things gold could not buy. 

Kelder took pains to avoid the subject in the 
morning and Jan went to his tryst alone. He was 
parading the railway platform when Sir William 
Morgan and his wife arrived. For a little while 
they kept together; then Sir William went to the 
baggage office about his trunks and so forth and as 
he did so he asked Jan to see Lady Morgan com- 
fortably seated in the coach she intended to occupy. 
Jan made good use of his opportunity. He looked 
handsome as a lover should, he flattered Julia by 
ascribing to her the grandest efforts of a noble and 
self-sacrificing disposition, he told her he admired 
her more than ever, that he would always admire her 
and that he hoped the time would come when they. 
could be true friends. And he did console and sat- 
isfy the foolish woman. She believed she had yet 
a power over him that no one else had; and the love 
light in his eyes, the flush on his face, the warm clasp 
of his hand appeared to her positive signs that she 
still held sway over his heart. 

They had only ten minutes alone but in that ten 
minutes Julia had promised herself whatever she 
desired. Then Jan saw his uncle sauntering down 
the platform and immediatey afterward he was fol- 
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lowed by Cecil and Sheila. Jan at once called Sheila 
to Julia and so leaving them together, went to meet 
his uncle, who had been joined by Lord Brougham 
and Sir William. By this time all was bustle and 
hurry and the guard was locking the doors of the 
coaches. There was an interval of a minute and the 
flutter of a white handkerchief, and Jan realized for 
the first time how far apart Julia’s life and his own 
were thrown. 


Alas for hourly change! Alas for all 
The loves that from his hand proud youth lets fall! 


Kelder went home with Cecil and Sheila. Jan 
went in haste to his office and busied himself with his 
noon mail. He was exceedingly depressed and as 
soon as the work before him was finished sank down 
to his lowest level. Everything appeared to be 
wrong. He wondered why his uncle had come to 
the station. Was he afraid of some scene? Did he 
imagine Jansen Kelder could not take care of him- 
self? He felt a little offended at this sort of care- 
fulness for him. “I think I can be trusted to manage 
my own affairs,” he mused, and at this hour all 
the grapes in the garden of life were sour to Jan’s 
taste. 

In the evening he found his uncle in a mood cheer- 
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ful and sympathetic. ‘Well, Jan,” he said, “your 
trial is well over. I thought everyone seemed happy 
to say farewell. Now you must forget the past. To- 
day was an epoch which cut life in two for you.” 

““Why did you come to the station, uncle? Did 
you fear I might not be able to——” 

“I feared nothing for you. I came to please 
Sheila. She feared Julia in some way or other; she 
thought you might have trouble—and you were only 
one by yourself.” 

“That was very kind of Sheila.” 

“She is very fond of you, Jan.” 

“Oh, sir, do not tell me of any woman who is fond 
of me. I do not wish their affections and attentions; 
all they bring a man is trouble. I have known Julia 
and Sheila ever since I can remember and one or the 
other was always making worry of some kind for 
me. 

“How handsome Sheila has grown since her mar- 
riage! Have you noticed this?” 

“No. I always thought her pretty—rather com- 


9 





monplace in comparison with Julia, but 

“Far more beautiful! How could you let her 

slip through your fingers? ‘Today she was particu- 

larly charming. Her smiling, gray-eyed loveliness 

was so appropriately clothed in soft gray satin and 
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chinchilla furs. She is a darling! No wonder Ce- 
cil adores her.” 

“I have noticed that Cecil is wonderfully changed 
for the better. He is taller, much handsomer and 
every inch a lord. Without being assuming he de- 
mands and obtains all the respect due to his rank 
and position.” 

“Well, Jan, in a fine, healthy nature, the best does 
come to the top, in the long run; and Cecil only 
needed the circumstances in which it was possible for 
his soul to perfect his nature.” 

“He has improved ever since he was married.” 

“Certainly. Marriage is Nature’s way of coaxing 
the best out of a man.” 

“Then if Nature wants me at my best, she must 
find some other way. I shall not marry.” 

“Ah, Jan! ‘To tunes we do not call, our being 
must keep time.’ ”’ 

“T shall never find another Julia.” 

“T hope not!” 

“Uncle!!” 

“I do. I know these cold, splendid, tulip women. 
Everything they do is an offering to self no matter 
what it is labeled. For instance, there is Isabella St. 
John. In the flower world if Sheila is a woodland 
violet, Isabella is a splendid tulip, and her whole 
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life explains how unnecessary it is to have perfume 
—a rational flower like Isabella having no need 
whatever for it.” Jan laughed but he was mortified, 
for it suddenly became clear to him that Thomas 
Kelder had not liked and never would like Julia. 

“You must consider this day, Jan, as one of the 
turning points of your life. They arrive for all of 
us and it is our duty to consider their meaning and 
then follow it out. A turning point generally cuts 
us off from our base or at least from part of it, be- 
cause some foreseeing Power knows that it would be 
an impediment to progress in the future. This loss 
is gain, Jan.” 

There is nothing, however, that practically helps 
disappointment but a cheerful bearing of it and as 
the days and weeks went on, Jan grew reconciled to 
the loss which his uncle assured him was gain. He 
saw on every hand that the world was full of ar- 
rangements which we submit to because we can find 
no substitute and that out of this very submission 
great and lasting good is evolved. 7 

All summer ‘Thomas Kelder was either at 
Brougham Castle or at some old resting place on the 
continent. Jan made his headquarters in London 
but went frequently to Glasgow to spend a few days 
with his father and mother. For Robert Kelder was 
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failing fast and the knowledge was clear to his own 
understanding. He was closing his business and 
saying so little about it that Jan was shocked one 
morning to find the door shut and his father’s name 
removed from the building. 

He turned back to his home at once and went 
straight to his mother. ‘‘What is the meaning of it, 
mother?” he asked, and she answered softly as tears 
filled her eyes, ‘‘Do you not understand, Jan? Look 
at father’s face. He is dying and he knows it. He 
is putting his house in order so as to be ready when 
he is called. Every good man wishes to do that.” 

“T will come often to see him.” 

“Tt is now all you can do; and he loves you, Jan, 
beyond all others.” 

At the end of September, Thomas Kelder returned 
to his home and his duties at the Bank and the eve- 
ning afterwards Jan told him of his father’s illness 
and of the great changes that had taken place in his" 
Glasgow home. Kelder was much moved. “I must 
go to my brother,” he said. ‘Robin will be expecting 
me.” The following day he went to Glasgow, and 
Robert Kelder held his brother’s hand during the 
last quiet miles of his journey home. Just before 
Christmas Cecil and Sheila joined the family group 
and the dying man reclined in his chair among them 
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peacefully happy in the love that surrounded him. 

One day after Christmas he asked Jan to request 
John Gillespie, and Elder Bruce, Sandy Clark, Alick 
Brodie, James Blackie and Donald McLeod to come 
and see him. Jan was much astonished but as his 
father offered no explanation he did his bidding with- 
out understanding it. The first two gentlemen, men 
of great wealth and prominence, came immediately 
and had a short private audience with the dying man. 
They retired from it under great emotion, speaking 
only to Mary Kelder and tenderly offering her any 
help she might need in the trouble before her. 

In the evening Robert Kelder explained their visit. 
‘They were my fast sure friends,” he said. “They 
helped me over many a hard bit of road. I have 
trysted them to meet me again. I hope they will. I 
could spend another life with them; they are good 
souls.”’ 

The four other gentlemen called separately during 
the following day and Mary Kelder was amazed. 
“He has hated the whole four of them,” she said. 
“They have quarreled and said and done things not 
to be spoken of at this hour, Jan, and if you hear 
your father’s voice above its ordinary, go to him at 
once. I’ll not have his last hours disturbed by the 
wicked ones.” 
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But every visit was singularly quiet and each man > 
went away softly and silently, speaking no word to 
anyone. 

Robert Kelder was much exhausted by these vis- 
its and his wife could not forbear a few words of 
remonstrance. ‘You should think of me, Robert. 
It was ill bidding those men in my house.” 

“Mary,” he answered, ‘‘they were my bitter ene- 
mies. In kirk and in market they wronged me, 
slandered me and injured me. Maybe I was not in- 
nocent. I said ill of them and I did them all the 
ill I could manage to do, so I did not dare to ask 
God’s full mercy and dying help while my faults with 
them were unacknowledged and unforgiven. We 
put all right today and for the sake of the Man of 
Nazareth, who died for each one of us, we shook 
hands and bade each other a kindly farewell. I’m 
no carin’ to meet any o’ the four in the next life.” 

For three days he lay very quiet and Mary sat by 
his side. Sometimes Jan’s strong arms raised him 
for a little rest, or his brother Thomas whispered a 
word or two in his ear, or Sheila sang softly in the 
next room about ‘“The Land of the Leal,” so for 
the last three days Robert Kelder’s room was a 
tabernacle of love and peace and heavenly hope. 

Then at midnight there was a sudden cry and 
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quick movements all through the house. Cecil went 
hurriedly out and came back with a famous physician 
and two strange women and Jan and his uncle re- 
mained with the dying man. Hour after hour passed 
anxiously away but just at dawning a wonderful cry 
rang through the house, a cry like nothing else, a 
cry never to be mistaken—the cry of a new born 
infant. Jan said fervently, ““Thank God!” Ina 
few minutes Cecil, white as a ghost but unconsciously 
crying with joy, came softly into the room: 

“Tell him it is a boy, a fine boy, and Sheila is all 
right. Oh, Jan! Jan!” 

But when Jan turned to his father, he had gone 
away. Did the two souls meet on the threshold as 
‘one soul went out and the other came in? Did they 
know each other? Did they speak to each other? 
What did they say? Who can tell? 


CHAPTER IX 
LOVE IS DESTINY 
7 Love is destiny, and the heart is its own fate. 


Love is blessing, is salvation, is our guardian genius; with- 
out it the centrifugal law would overpower us, and sweep 
our souls from their source to the cold extremities of the 


Material and the Manifold. 


Y READERS must have realized long ere 
M this that my hero is no extraordinary 
young man, neither noble by birth nor per- 
fect by nature, and without any wonderful dream of 
benefiting or elevating society. But above all, he 
wants that great attribute of the fashionable modern 
hero—the stumbling stone of Atheism tied to his 
foot. Jan, with all his faults, had an unalterable, 
unswerving faith in the God of his fathers and an 
almost awful prepossession in favor of the Bible. 
He was brave and prompt for all the troubles and 
perplexities of daily life and he would have been 
equally ready for the battlefield if his country had 
needed him there. 
Courage, love of his native land, personal honor 
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and business integrity ran with his blood. They 
were as natural to him as the use of his muscles or 
his eyes. For he had drunk them in his mother’s 
milk, been fed on them and grown with them, as a 
man must do, if he is to have them at all; for nothing 
is surer than this: Love of God and country, courage, 
honor, integrity, must run in the mother’s milk be- 
fore they run in the child’s blood. 

So far then, Jansen Kelder had in him the makings 
of a good man. His noble-hearted mother had fed 
him through the forming period of his life with her 
own piety, courage and integrity, and that is a teach- 
ing no future ill-teaching can ever eradicate. For 
the rest he was the handsome, clean, good-natured 
fellow that is within every one’s love or at least 
knowledge. The temptations Jan had to meet are 
such as assail every young man in greater or less 
measure; his hopes and ambitions such as stimulate 
youth at all times and in all circumstances. Yet they 
were not made less important by their universality 
nor less difficult to manage or endure by their con- 
stant relationship to the wants and necessities of 
everyday life. 

His father’s death made Jansen Kelder a much 
richer man. Robert Kelder had accumulated far 
more money and real estate than anyone supposed; 
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and he left a wise, well-ordered will which no one 
disputed. To his far-off sons he had written his in- 
tentions and received authentic assurances of their 
perfect satisfaction. The rest was simple enough. 
All he possessed at his death was left to his son Jan- 
sen excepting the home in which he had so long lived; 
this was to be his wife’s with one thousand pounds 
a year for its maintenance. Sheila’s portion had been 
given her at her marriage, and there was no ill-will 
and no disputing about the wishes and directions 
of the late Robert Kelder. 

“Robin has taught me a good lesson,” said 
Thomas Kelder. “It is an ill thing when a dead 
man’s name is cast about in anger and spite and he 
beyond the knowledge of it.” 

So Robert Kelder had his way, even after his 
death, except in one thing—his wife would not stay 
in the house his death had left desolate. She wished 
to go to London with Jan and Sheila and the desire 
was so natural no one thought of opposing it. In- 
deed, Mary Kelder was sure that Robert knew now, 
if never before, that a mother’s heart would be with 
her children and not with a stone house and some 
sticks of well-used furniture. 

In consequence of this resolve, Jan rented a house 
in the vicinity of Cecil and Sheila’s residence and his 
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mother found comfort in managing and ordering it 
with her usual beautiful method and wise economy. 
For Jan was not long in finding out that his access 
of fortune really demanded that he should be a 
householder and he smiled and wondered a little 
over the pleasant sense of importance it gave him. 
Then he understood how natural and uplifting was 
the love of home, though it was only the love of a 
workingman for the cottage he called by that dear 
name. Certainly Jan was improved and gratified by 
the new position he had assumed and he soon learned 
the trick that all men with happy homes unconsciously 
catch—that of falling into a tenderer tone of voice, 
whenever they say the word home. Every man with 
a happy home knows this is true, a tone slips in that 
no other word catches. 

After this event Fortune appeared to be tired of 
interfering in Jan’s life. It was as if she had said, 
“Tt is enough. Let me see what he will do with it.” 
Year after year slipped away in a calm and happy 
monotony. It was a life that pleased Thomas Kel- 
der and so he made no remark about it. Many peo- 
ple have a superstition against talking of circum- 
stances they do not wish changed and perhaps 
Kelder had this reserve in some corner of his head. 
Jan’s mother certainly wished no alterations. Her 
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life was full of love and of love’s ministry; for 
Sheila had three children and one of them was a little 
girl called Mary, who held in her baby hand the 
hearts of all the Kelders. Sheila had changed less 
than any of them. She was still young and lovely, 
one of those adorable women who stand between 
man and the angels. And Cecil was more and more 
in love with her. They were not rich but they were 
quite satisfied. Cecil had won a good salary in the 
Bank, for he had astonished everyone by the perfec- 
tion he exhibited in a single valuable quality—an 
almost miraculous sense in regard to false money. 
No untrue bill could escape his second sight for his 
sensitiveness in this respect was almost psychical and 
as soon as he touched a debased, or light-weight coin, 
his fingers knew it. So his place in the Bank was a 
place of authority and he was happy in it. 

Jan was the only restless and unhappy member of 
the family. He was handsome, healthy and just at 
the age of the gods, thirty years old. He was rich 
and respected and every door in life was open to him, 
yet he was not happy. What could he get more? 
He had no leaning towards either music or art. He 
preferred a Scotch ballad to a Wagnerian opera, and 
a good modern painting to the marvels of three hun- 
dred years ago. Traveling bored him. He liked his 
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own language and English society and English cook- 
ing best. He was a favorite with married women— 
the younger girls feared him a little but were proud 
of his notice. Still, his admiration had been so im- 
partial that no one had presumed there was a fa- 
vorite. 

Life was so pleasant a circumstance to the elder 
members of this fortunate family that they had ap- 
parently forgotten that a young man with all his 
store of health and wealth and youth might be 
lonely. Had Jan not his mother and his uncle and 
his chosen friends? How could he be lonely? 

True, his mother had sometimes said to him, “Jan, 
if marriages are made in heaven you have few 
friends there;” and he had laughingly answered, 
“Never mind, mother, they are good friends, if few, 
and they know it is easier to keep me out of trouble 
than to take me out if I get in.” 

But perhaps more than anyone else, Cecil talked 
to his friend, Jan, on the duty and pleasure of mar- 
riage. ‘‘A man does not know how to live until he 
has lived with a woman, Jan,” he frequently urged 
and generally ended with an advice to ask Sheila. 

“T won’t trouble Sheila,’ was always Jan’s answer; 
“it is enough that she solves your difficulties, Cecil.” 

“Do you think because she is a woman, she cannot 
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give good advice? Any man, Jan, who despises a 
woman’s counsel, is no wiser than he should be.” 

It was on Jan’s thirty-second birthday that Mary 
' Kelder first spoke seriously to her brother-in-law 
concerning her son’s marriage. ‘It is high time he 
was married and settled,” she said. “Jan never gets 
the top cream of any good that comes to him, want- 
ing a wife; and very inferior men who are married 
pass before him.” 

“In time, comes she whom God sends, Mary.” 

“T’m not believing much in God-sent wives; a man 
knows best what kind of a wife will suit him. God 
sent Eve to Adam and you ken, Thomas, what came 
of it. Jan will begin to look old soon.” 

“Not he! A Scotchman is at his best and hand- 
somest between thirty and forty and in many cases 
even ten years later.”’ 

“He used to be aye looking into every fresh thing 
that came up, whether it was in books or mechanics, 
and free with his opinions on the same.” 

“He is all that yet. No man has more noble 
angers and more ideal loves. I will tell you some- 
thing that happened last Sabbath night. We were 
notified that a certain Herr Gesner was to give a 
short lecture to our club and Jan and I went to hear 
him. Jan sat with a face like the Bass Rock looking 
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at the man the whole time he was speaking. I knew 
that he was hot with anger and scorn but he hardly 
moved an eyelash as he kept his steady gaze upon the 
speaker. 

“The man must have felt it, for he closed abruptly 
and left the club and there followed some remarks 
likely to grow to angry ones when the president 
called to order and asked Mr. Jansen Kelder to 
express for the club its opinion of such a lecture in 
a Christian country. Then your Jan stood up, and 
his face was full of passionate anger: ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘the disciple is not above his Master; and if 
we are to sit at the feet of Schopenhauer, we cannot 
rise above his doubts and negations and scoffing athe- 
ism.’ And, Mary, the cheer that greeted Jan’s 
words cleared the air, which had felt murky and 
stifling, and made us all happy together. Then 
we had a friendly discussion on things Herr Gesner 
had said and everyone was amazed. at Jan’s knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and of the Calvinistic 
creed.” 

““Why wouldn’t he have,such knowledge? God 
and his mother meant him for a preacher of God’s 
word but his father and yourself, Thomas, has made 
him a banker and money lender. I’m thinking you'll 
hae to answer for it, the baith o’ you.” 
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“Are you not glad he became a banker? There 
has been a great blessing on his business, Mary.” 

“Who kens from whom the blessing came? Jan 
ought to have been.a preacher.” 

“Well, Mary, men seldom fall into their most for- 
tunate groove. Let us be grateful that Jan fell into 
no worse groove than banking. I told you this inci- 
dent to show that Jan is still the same Jan in princi- 
ples and that he is still young enough to burn with 
anger if those principles are attacked.” 

“All right, but he should be standing for them in 
a Scotch pulpit, instead of a London club room.” 

“Mary, it is a good plan to be tolerant on all 
matters.” 

“No, it isn’t. When anybody is perfectly tolerant, 
he is perfectly indifferent. ‘That stands to reason.” 

“Mary, Jan wants a good wife, she would make 
all he possesses worth one hundredfold. This is the 
great fact.” 

“There must be some girl he likes better than the 
lave o’ them. Do you know of one?” 

“There was an American, rich and handsome that 
I thought once might become his wife; but she has 
passed and gone, like all the rest.” 

“Just as well she has. What for would Jan take 
to an American girl? Are there no good girls in 
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Scotland and England? Jan would never get on with 
an American girl. They don’t know their place at 
all. There was Blair of Blairgowrie—he married a 
little Yankee Puritan and in less than a year she 
made him give up all his clubs but one and forswear 
drinking and horse-racing and begin to improve his 
estate and my late dear husband said he saw him 
among his haymakers and harvesters busy as any of 
them.” 

“She made a new man of Blair, that is she found 
out that there was a good man in him and brought 
him to the front.” 

“No woman could do the like o’ that with our 
Jan. She will have to take her proper subordination, 
of all kinds. That is so.” 

“T would not say it. Love works miracles every 
day.” 

“And then there is the Scotch plan. I don’t know 
a much better one.”’ 

“What is the Scotch plan?” 

“To obey, because women who know how to obey 
are sure to rule. I tried it for nearly fifty years and 
though it sometimes failed, it cost your brother a 
deal of maneuvering to get his own way; and when 
he got it things were not as pleasant as he expected 
they would be.” 
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‘The next morning a letter came to the Bank which 
was remarkably coincident with this conversation. 
It was from New York and Kelder read it and then 
sat with it in his hand, thinking. “Jan must go about 
this letter,’ he mused, “and who knows what other 
affairs may grow out of it? It is a coincidence 
and I have always been touched by coincidences. I 
think they are intended of God and are generally 
encouragements. They must be determined by some > 
living individual thought and will coming from 
Beyond. Yes, I like coincidences, I am grateful for 
them and I think it well to follow their leading 
even though I do not know the way they are taking 
me.” 

Then he sent for Jan and gave him the letter to 
read. Jan’s face flushed and his eyes kindled but he 
was absolutely cool and noncommittal, an attitude 
he always assumed when any great or lucrative busi- 
ness was before him. “You see, Jan, one of us 
should go to New York,” said Kelder. 

“It is very necessary, sir. Shall I go, or should 
you prefer to attend to the matter yourself ?” 

“You had better go, Jan. Things relating to rail- 
roads always prosper in your hands.” 

“TI shall not require to go further than New York, 
I suppose?” 
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“You might run down to Newport for a day or 
two and see our friends there.” 





“The J 3s? I saw their names on a passenger 
list for somewhere, I have forgotten the place.” 

“Then there is only the business. Make the trip 
as much of a rest as you can.” 

“‘And I must go as soon as possible?” 

“Tomorrow, if there is any kind of a good boat. 
When you are going to buy, be the first in the mar- 
ket.” 

They talked thoroughly over their business, which 
is not our business and which I may dismiss with the 
remark that it concerned the acquisition and control 
of railroad property, long desired, and that Jan’s 
management of the affair proved successful. He 
arrived in New York a completely renovated man; 
“the rest and the sea, and the ozone of the stormy 
forties had made him over again; and he touched 
American soil in that blessed mood, which obtains 
good because it believes in it. 

They remembered him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
for at that comfortable house they had a trick of re- 
membering guests and of meeting them with smiles 
and welcome. They gave Jan the rooms he had 
occupied on his previous visit and soon had that 
“little bit of fire” blazing in the grates which is so 
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necessary to a Scotchman’s or an Englishman’s 
‘comfort. Jan was in high spirits and he dressed 
to match the tone of his satisfaction. Then he 
was exactly in time for a good lunch and after 
eating it and idling a pleasant hour among the news- 
papers he decided to take a leisurely walk up Fifth 
‘Avenue. 

As he reached the ladies’ entrance to the hotel a 
very elegantly appointed Victoria drove up to it. 
Jan liked fine horses and fine turn-outs, and sauntered 
past it. Then he saw that its occupant was a very 
beautiful young woman and a second glance con- 
vinced him that she was familiar to him. The foot- 
man was at the carriage door and she was preparing 
to alight, when Jan stepped quickly forward: 

“Miss Aslyn,”’ he said, “I am so glad to see you! 
‘Do not run away from me.” 

“Mr. Kelder! Iamso glad! If you are not busy, 
‘come and ride with me. I am going for a little drive 
in the park.” 

So with laughter and pleasant words they went off 
together and Jan took the incident with boyish ex- 
citement, above all rejoicing over their meeting. 
(Miss Aslyn was not given to enthusiasm but Jan’s 
high spirits carried her mood with his and for two 

/wonderful hours they were happy without asking 
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why or wherefore. Indeed they did what most of 
us lose the trick of doing, after we are seventeen— 
they enjoyed the present pleasure without a moment’s 
care as to its prudence or its result. 

They were continually passing friends of Miss 
Aslyn’s and she having a keen intellect and a witty 
tongue amused Jan very much by her remarks. 

“That pretty girl has passed us three times,” Jan 
said. ‘I think she wonders we do not recognize 
hee 

“Oh,” answered Margaret, “I made her a sign 
she understood. She is impatient to know who you 
are. I suppose you strike people as handsome. But 
you are not nearly as handsome as your uncle. Poor 
fellow! I dare say his fatal beauty prevented him 
from getting a wife;” and she sighed deeply, and 
looked at Jan with an expression of uncontrollable 
mockery. And Jan understood in that moment the 
power of intellect even over beauty and love. But 
he stood bravely by his uncle and answered, ‘‘My 
uncle was married to a beautiful woman. She died 
early. He has been faithful to her memory. That 
is all.” | 

“Faithfulness,” she answered, “is a great virtue. 
Such love ought to be rewarded—and generally is 
not.” 
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“Are you ever coming to London again?” asked 
Jan. She shrugged her shoulders and answered: 

“T cannot say. I find it easy to know what I dis- 
like to do and difficult to find out what I want to do.” 

“That is unusual, is it not?” 

“No. Nature deserves praise for producing both 
the one and the other feeling. I get my satisfaction 
out of both. How long will you remain away from 
London?” 

“Only a few days.” 

“Then I must be very attentive to you. I want 
you to dine with me every night and if you are agree- 
able, we shall begin with tonight.” 

“T should like nothing better.” 

“T dine at half-past seven and then there is a good 
opera. I have a box and we can pass the evening 
there.” 

This program with slight variations was carried 
out during the week Jan stayed in New York. The 
business which had brought him to New York was 
settled on the third day and as far as the Kelder 
interest was concerned was settled even beyond the 
uttermost of Jan’s hopes and plans. Then he re- 
solved to give himself completely up to Margaret 
Aslyn’s company but he did not always please her. 
Jansen Kelder was too much to the front, but he had 
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no suspicion of this blunder, for he was not accus- 
tomed to many of the pretty little compliments 
which are never forgotten by American gentlemen 
in their intercourse with ladies. Positively, Jan 
neglected many attentions so evidently his duty that 
Margaret was puzzled and at one time seriously 
offended. 

This was on Wednesday. He had promised to 
join her about three o’clock and spend the afternoon 
and evening with her and he did not do so. Neither 
did he send her any excuse for his neglect. It was an 
unpardonable slight to Margaret and she was silently 
angry about it, the more so, because Jan made no 
suitable apology for his neglect when he called on 
her the following day. 

Really it was a little bit of Jan’s most natural 
behavior. He had spent the whole day finishing up 
the business he had come to New York to carry out 
and just about three o’clock everything was reaching 
a highly favorable conclusion. He could not put any 
woman’s company in the time and place of this mo- 
mentous decision. He never supposed that any sen- 
sible woman would expect him to do so. Both in his 
father’s and his uncle’s home he had seen business 
engagements stand before all others. No one had 
ever considered apologies necessary for laying aside 
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trivial things for a manifest duty involving thou- 
sands of pounds. 

So Jan never thought of an apology nor even of 
any explanation more than to say he had finished 
what he intended and done so to the height of his 
expectations. 

“That is already understood, Mr. Kelder,” said 
Margaret. ‘You have been standing on tip-toes 
ever since you came into the room.” 

“Of course! I am a little excited, that is natural. 
The elder men flattered me a good deal and we had 
dinner and spent a few happy hours together after- 
wards.” 

Could any words have been more irritating to a 
proud woman? And yet, from Jansen Kelder they 
were natural enough. Apologies for what men 
choose to do are not common or expected in a Scotch 
household. ‘There, men are a law unto themselves 
and generally speaking they neither explain nor ex- 
cuse the old, old social customs that have made them 
unchecked household dignities, to be obeyed and con- 
sidered. 

But when Saturday came, Jan was sorry to leave 
Margaret. On the previous evening there had been 
two or three crucial pauses in which Jan might have 
said the few words he wanted to say to her, but 
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something that was entirely personal, prevented him 
from doing so. Yet he had in his pocket the ring he 
had bought that day to be a gage and promise be- 
tween them. 

Thinking over the whole week as he lay in his 
steamer chair, he felt inclined to praise himself for 
his self-control. ‘‘She is good, beautiful and clever,” 
he mused, “‘but she has temper and will and a dis- 
position to have everything her own way, and her 
way is so exceedingly broad, that my way would be 
only a line. She is religious, too, and wives ought 
to be religious. It keeps them from troubling in 
their husband’s affairs. She seems to manage her 
own affairs in some way or other; she lives extrava- 
gantly. I wonder how much money she has!” 

Sooner or later Margaret’s money came into all 
reflections about her and Jan did not regard this 
element as indicating any weak spot in his considera- 
tions. He was sure he had loved. Julia, yet money 
was continually mixed up in their tenderest love 
plans; in fact he had no realization of any important 
affair of life that was not dependent in some way or 
other upon money. So his wonder as to the amount 
of money Miss Aslyn controlled was a natural one. 
It was really the dominant and final consideration 
in every affair of life presented to him. 
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But even with this element flavoring all his memo-. 
ries, Margaret gained a great influence over his 
imagination during his voyage back to England. The 
great financial success of his journey was of course 
the atmosphere in which he generally lived but this 
was a very proper medium in which to place the 
pleasant hospitality of his charming hostess. He 
continually remembered, also, what a handsome cou- 
ple they made when standing or walking together. 
The numerous large mirrors in Miss Aslyn’s drawing 
room had given him ample opportunities for observ- 
ing this pleasant fact; she seemed in beauty, stature 
and grace to be exactly the most fitting mate that 
nature could select. 

So though the voyage was damp and unpleasant, 
he had personal sources of satisfaction with which 
the weather could not interfere; and the days went, 
as far as Jansen Kelder was concerned, to pleasant 
memories and almost certain hopes. He had no 
doubts at least that they might have been certain 
if he had judged it wise and prudent thus to hurry 
their completion. This attitude was one of Jan’s 
greatest faults. When fortune laid a gift at his fin- 
ger tips he was so cautious that he delayed his ac- 
ceptance of it until it was no longer within his 
acceptance. When his father put twenty thousand 
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pounds in the bank for him and his uncle promised 
him an office of his own and a larger salary in Sep- 
tember, they really gave him Julia, if he had been 
less cautious. But he could not trust Julia; he pre- 
ferred to keep the secret of his good fortune in his 
own heart till the money was paid in and all was 
sure; and while he was waiting for this certainty, 
Julia, restless with hopes so long delayed, deserted 
him. 

He was in a very similar danger as regarded 
Margaret. He felt so sure of her love that he 
thought it best to delay its acknowledgment, and 
give himself time to consider whether it was prudent 
or not. He felt that he ought to know something 
positive about her financial affairs and then he always 
reminded himself how the De Greys and the Vin- 
cents, the Howes and others had wrecked their lives 
on insufficient knowledge in this direction. He be- 
lieved that if he was a little patient this misfortune 
could be easily avoided for no doubt Thomas Kelder 
would find out in the most delicate and secret way 
whatever there was to find out regarding Miss As- 
lyn’s financial standing. 

So the week went by and the ship and the railway 
brought Jan again to London. His uncle was wait- 
ing to receive him and Jan saw for a moment that 
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splendid illumination of the countenance which an- 
swers the first glimpse of a face beloved and waited 
for. 

“Jan,” said the elder man softly and his hand 
trembled in Jan’s clasp as he spoke. And as Jan 
held it and looked in his uncle’s. face, there was no 
need of words. There were in fact no words suffi- 
cient for the emotion. Have we not all come to 
moments in life when there was no language yet 
invented sufficient to express our feelings—when the 
Inner Man or Woman has for the time being de- 
manded more than the physical could give? 

As they rode to Jan’s home, little was said; but 
Jan’s mother soon set words to their happiest move- 
ment. I need not write them down. They were in 
short familiar sentences stumbling over one another, 
sweet with love and homelike with the bits of dialect 
that always seasoned Mary’s speech when it sprang 
direct from her heart. 

Dinner was waiting and Jan was ready for it; and 
oh, how fair and good was the table at which Mary 
‘Kelder served the portions! She was beautifully 
gowned and her face shone welcome and her pretty 
white hands among the many dainties seemed to bless 
the food it made her happy to serve. Cecil and 
Sheila joined the party very soon and the conversa- | 
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tion following was entirely of a family character. 
Sheila was gowned in pale pink satin and white lace 
for she was going later to a wedding reception and 
Cecil had quite outgrown all his physical imperfec- 
tions and weakness. Sheila had made him over after 
the image of the perfect man which dwelt in her 
imagination. 

But when the meal was over and Jan was alone 
with his mother and uncle, Jan’s affairs came partic- 
ularly to mind and his mother said, “Well, Jan, I’m 
hoping you had as good luck with your personalities 
as with your money matters. You told me, ere you 
went to New York, that you would take your own 
marriage into consideration; and you spoke so well 
of that Miss Aslyn, that I’m hoping your considera- 
tions have rested with her.” 

Jan laughed softly and stretched out his feet to 
the fire. ‘‘Miss Aslyn, mother,” he said, “is a beau- 
tiful girl. She made my visit very pleasant and I 
think she is inclined to love me.” 

“Didn’t you ask her to love you? Were you 
thinking she would ask you for permission to do it?” 

“Mother!!” 

“Well, Jan, there are plenty of young men act that 
way. I want to tell you that in a year or two at the 
most the girls will call you an ‘old bachelor.’ I hope, 
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Jan, you will never think of putting that disgrace 
on me. Are you minding the time you ran Cecil 
up to the altar? Such a hurry as you were in then!” 

“Tt was for his good, mother. See what a man 
marriage has made of him.” 

“Tt could do just as much for you.” 

“To marry right is to read the riddle of life, 
mother. I have just found the girl who may be the 
riddle of my life. I must have a little time to con- 
sider whether I can read her or not.” 

“You will never read any girl until you have mar- 
ried her. You won't let her read yourself either— 
that’s fair. And when you have married her it is 
leaf by leaf, perhaps word by word, you will need 
to unriddle her. I didna think, Jan, that you were 
feared for a girl!” 

“T’m not feared, mother, but there are things one 
ought to know; for instance, it is said Miss Aslyn 
has money.” 

“Lord Brougham said so. You ken whether his 
word is dependable, or not.” 

‘“‘A girl may have money and it may be much or 
little. I could hardly ask Miss Aslyn what she was 
worth, could I?” 

“If you loved her you would never think of her 
money. Jan, you canna reduce love to figures any 
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more than you can reduce your moral sense or your 
soul’s eternal interests to pounds, shillings and 
pence.” 

Then Thomas Kelder, who had been placidly 
smoking while this discussion was going on, threw the 
end of his cigar away, and said, ‘Mary, I know 
something of Miss Aslyn. She is not the kind of girl 
to be easily won. You may read that in her eyes 
which though languid are also obstinately master- 
ful.” 

“All right, Thomas; but if I was a young man L 
would like well to marry an obstinate woman. You 
and Jan, the baith o’ you, have had too much of your 
own ways. It would do you good to find out what a 
happy thing sharing is. If you could have half of 
your own way and give up the other half to some 
good, sweet woman, you would be better and happier 
for that little arrangement.” 

“T shall never give up my way,”’ said Jan, “because 
when I announce it as ‘my way,’ I have examined it 
and satisfied myself that it is the proper way.” 

“Well, young men, for you are baith 0’ you about 
the same age in your wonderful wisdom anent 
women, all I have to say is this, go on as you are 
baith doing, considering women and valuing them 
by pounds, shillings and pence and I’ll promise you, 
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baith o’ you, an old age very quiet and lonesome, no 
sons and daughters, no friends, no woman’s voice 
in your dull ear chambers—naething human in your 
lonely rooms but a hired man-nurse who won't half 
boil your gruel or half shake your pillows and who 
will be sure to fright you as if you were just two 
bairns.” 

With these words Mary Kelder left the rather 
astonished men. The swish of her silk gown and the 
closing of the parlor door emphasized her opinions 
and Jan and his uncle looked at each other with 
that irritating smile with which men usually remind 
themselves that their adversary’s argument is not 
worth noticing, but may be pitied or condoned, or 
even be permitted to believe itself unanswerably 
perfect. 

“Your mother is disappointed, Jan,” said Kelder 
and there was just a touch of the same feeling in his 
own voice. “She says Sheila’s children are all right 
but she wants lads to carry forward the Kelder name. 
Your father wanted it; he favored Julia Ruthven 
because he thought she would have strong, highly 
vitalized children. You know Scotchmen generally 
consider it a sacred duty to remember the carrying 
on of their family. Did you ever ask Miss Aslyn 
to marry you?” 
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“TI intended to do it twice; but some little un- 
looked-for word slipped in between us and I was 
afraid of her refusal. She is capable of saying very 
cruel things. I once said as a kind of tentative re- 
mark, ‘I suppose you will be married when I see you 
again.” She looked at me steadily and there was 
a spark in her eyes like an electric spark and she 
answered slowly dropping each word distinctly, ‘I 
suppose I shall, if I can find the right kind of hus- 
band.’ 

“**What do you call a right kind of husband?’ I 
asked. 

‘ ‘Oh,’ she answered, with a little mocking laugh, 
‘the right kind of husband would be one pleasant to 
live with and not very unpleasant to lose.” What 
could any man say to such an opinion? We parted 
with a laugh, but I think I felt nearer tears.” 

_ “And I dare say she was very cross to everyone, 
and had a good heart-cry in her own room. Why 
did you not ask her one straight question? The Eng- 
lish language makes it plain enough. A woman, 
though a fool, knows what you mean when you say, 
‘Will you be my wife?’ Why did you suppose she 
would be married when you saw her again? What 
nonsense !”” 

“T thought it would flatter her.” 
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“So it might, if you had added, ‘in that case I 
should be desolate and broken-hearted.’ ”’ 

“I will take you with me when I go seeking a wife 
again, uncle.” 

“What made you hesitate? You like the girl?” 

“Yes. I like her—not as I liked—Julia!” 

“That is foolishness. It is a poor little heart that 
can love but once.” 

“If a man loves twice there is a difference.” 

“Yes, but it is in favor of the second time. All 
men say this who have proved it, the first time, one 
loves more, the second time, better. Jan you have 
not yet told me why you are such a laggard in love.” 

“Well, uncle, I want to know for one thing how 
much money my intended wife is worth. I have 
seen this thing often—a man who marries above his 
match, gets a master. I remember three families 
in Glasgow where this was the case, and you know 
as well as I do, how the Vains and Dudleys and Sea- 
forths live and why they live so. I want a wife with 
plenty of money but I do not want one who over- 
matches me and who knows herself in that position.” 

“You were in Miss Aslyn’s house every day for a 
week; you certainly formed some idea of her wealth 
from the style in which she lives.”’ 

“The style in which she lives is beyond the most 
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exacting criticism. She has a large mansion splen- 
didly furnished and scrupulously cared for. Her car- 
riage and horses are not surpassed by any in the park. 
Her servants are numerous, well trained and prop- 
erly attired. Her dinners are rather notable, the 
chef is first-rate and the wines, though of that light 
caliber Americans love, are beyond cavil. I heard 
a gentleman who has dined at the best tables in 
Europe say, ‘Miss Aslyn’s dinners are perfect in 
every way that is known.’ I take it that he meant in 
the selection of her company, the number of guests 
and things of that kind. I noticed that seven guests 
was her number. ‘I make the eighth,’ she said; ‘that 
is four couples and the proper number. More than 
seven guests is a rout and not a dinner.’ Right or 
wrong, they were pleasant and sociable. I enjoyed 
every one of them. I have only to add that her 
dress is always as you feel it should be; she does 
not appear to be extravagant in dress but I know 
enough to realize that the simplest-looking gowns 
are often the most expensive. There is also another 
large item so uncommon that I had forgotten it 
or I would have put it down among the extra-extray- 
agances—I mean the elaborate Mrs. Sabrina Ham- 
ilton.” 

“Mrs. Sabrina Hamilton!” ejaculated Kelder. “TI 
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never heard of the woman. Who or what is she?” 

“She seems to control Miss Aslyn’s household. 
She is a past mistress in all society’s codes and laws 
and pronouncements. Her suite of rooms is ele- 
gantly furnished, her dress is not inferior in quality 
or make to Miss Aslyn’s. She takes one end of the 
table. She goes with Miss Aslyn to the theater and 
opera and is included in all Miss Aslyn’s invitations 
to other houses. I was told that she is connected 
with three of the highest American families and she 
certainly carries herself with a dignity and reserve 
that might satisfy a dozen of the highest American 
families. She is a kind of chaperone, I think—a so- 
cial necessity.” 

“Very likely. Well?” 

“That is all. Can you judge of her wealth by this 
report of her style of living?” 

‘The expenditure for such a style of living must 
be large. She must be wealthy. Does her money 
frighten you?” 

“Not if it is in my care and management. It would 
not do to have two expenditures in my house. ‘There 
should only be one purse between husband and wife 
and the husband should carry it. Very few women 
can be trusted with money; they do not know how to 
care for and increase it. These are points about 
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which I should be very positive. Julia always said 
she thought my views both kind and practical.” 

“Julia had nothing to surrender to your care and 
management. Miss Aslyn seems to be able to care 
for all that belongs to her.” 

“That is it, uncle. A woman with money is sure 
to be more independent than I could approve of. 
Trouble might come from such a source.” 

“It would be sure to come. Jan, I do not believe 
it will do for you to marry a rich woman. Look for 
some poor, good girl who will drop you a courtesy 
and say, ‘Thank you, sir, for the honor you have 
done me!’”’ 

“Why, uncle!” 

“You need not worry at my opinion, Jan. Men 
generally do not marry a woman because she is 
good or wise or clever or rich, but just because there 
is something nice about her.” 

“Oh, uncle, I have not given up Miss Aslyn; no 
indeed! I like her much. This is only a little set- 
back. She may be my wife yet in spite of all I have 
said.” 

And Kelder sighed and answered softly: 

“, . perchance it may be. 

Yet, this perchance is a wide, slippery word; 

And in its foldings, there are many doubts.” 
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CHAPTER X 
THE GREAT SUCCESS 


Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at peace: thereby 
good shall come unto thee... . 

If thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be built 
po eos 
Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust... yea the Al- 
mighty shall be thy defense, and thou shalt have plenty of 
silver, 

For then shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty, and 
shalt lift up thy face unto God. Job xxii:21-26. 


was this and that but he was not happy. He 

loved Margaret but he would not permit his 
heart to tell him this truth too plainly. He wished to 
understand her thoroughly and he only succeeded in 
misunderstanding her. What Jan needed most at 
this time was a friend strong enough to compel him 
to do the thing he really wished to do and could do 
if his selfish carefulness would only assure him that 
he would neither lose personal authority nor be led 


into tying up money in unprofitable relations to the 
future. 


[ese the following summer months Jan 
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Jan’s mother was the only one who divined the 
reason of his fretfulness and dissatisfactions. ‘Jan 
and you have had enough of each other, Thomas 
Kelder,” she said one evening when Jan had risen 
suddenly and left the room. ‘You may see that he 
is tired to death of all things ordinary. Let him 
alone till he finds himself.” 

“He seems restless and unhappy, Mary, and yet 
he says he is neither sick nor sorry.” 

“Neither sick nor sorry! Maybe not but he is in 
love and that both in a general and in a particular 
way. If the difficulty was about money, he would have 
found a way out of it, round it, over it or through 
it, somehow or other. He is in trouble about some 
woman and he never thinks of wrestling with that 
obstacle; he just frets like a bairn over it. [’m 
thinking it is some American woman.” 

“T believe you are right, Mary. What do you 
mean by Jan being in love in a general and partic- 
ular way?” 

“Well, Thomas, he goes a great deal to see Cecil 
and I notice every time he goes he comes back to his 
own home not fit to be spoken to. He says, ‘Well, 
mother,’ lights a fresh cigar, lies down on the sofa 
and shuts his eyes; or he goes up to his own room 
and I suppose does the same thing. He has seen 
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once more the kind of heaven on earth Sheila makes, 
the joy and peace of her presence, for she knows 
well when to speak and when to be hushed and quiet; 
he has watched and played with Cecil’s beautiful 
children once more; little Mary has perhaps fallen 
asleep in his arms; he sees Sheila moving softly about 
the house and he cannot but notice that Cecil has a 
heart at perfect peace and seems more of a man 
every day just by living with a woman that loves 
him. He can’t help seeing these things and when he 
does, he says to himself, ‘Why am I homeless and 
childless?’ And he is fretted at the thought of it— 
and no wonder! He is heart-sick for his own share 
in these family joys but if there is no woman he can 
count on to give them to him he can only long and 
love in a general way.” 

“T think you may be right, Mary; I have felt like 
that myself. It is a kind of being in love that does 
make a man a little irritable.” 

“A little irritable! It makes him very unpleasant 
to live with. A man that is up and cown angry there 
is always some way to manage, if he be sober, but a 
man just a little irritable is like a whimpering child. 
You cannot reason with him and he is o’er old for 
Solomon’s short convincing way, mores the pity! He 
deserves it.” 
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“This general way of loving is not Jan’s trouble. 
I feel very sure he is particularly and sincerely in 
love with Miss Margaret Aslyn of New York. You 
may have heard of her?” 

‘ehaves’ 

“TI believe he wishes to marry her.” 

“There is nothing to hinder him doing so that I 
know of.” 

“He is afraid she is too rich for him.” 

“That is perfect nonsense. Jan Kelder will never 
see the day that he can be frighted by money and I 
do hope he is not frighted by a girl. Whatever kind 
of a girl is she?” 

“She is very handsome and has a great spirit.” 

“Jan is handsome enough to match any woman. 
As to her spirit, marriage cures all a woman’s un- 
reasonableness. I have heard it said that marriage 
‘would tame the ocean if you could find a mate for 
it. I don’t doubt it, not in the least!” 

“What would you advise?” 

“Can you not make business in New York for 
him?” 

“He has the banks’ New York business at his fin- 
ger ends and I am not at all certain that Miss Aslyn 
is in New York. When I last heard of her she was 
in France.” 
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“Will Lord Brougham know her whereabouts?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Then, Thomas, don’t be stupid. Brougham owes . 
you favors he will be glad to pay out of her purse.” 

“T do not like you to put it that way, Mary.” 

“Take it in the Scotch then—‘giff-gaff makes good 
friends.’ ” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Ask Lord Brougham to bid the young lady to 
London this winter. If she does not know her own 
mind or does not trust Jan’s mind, Sheila will make 
things plain to her. Sheila owes Jan some love 
service. She left him for Cecil.” 

“Jan has a way of his own, Mary.” 

‘What man hasn’t a way of his own? And it 
is the next thing to the chief end of a woman to 
find out, if she can, her man’s way. I’m thinking 
any woman will find Jan’s way now and then a 
‘weary-foot way.’ But, Thomas, this is the long and 
the short of our present counseling: Jan must marry 
and that right early. I will not have an old bache- 
lor son! I would be fairly distracted with the dis- 
grace.” 

“Mary, it will never come to that point. We 
shall have a wedding in the family before Jan is a 
year older.” 
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“Goodness knows, he is old enough now. I have 
said my say, Thomas, and the rest is with Jan and 
yourself. I’m wearied with my own thoughts and 
fears and I'll bid you good night and good dreams. 
Thomas Kelder, you are handsome and rich and 
good enough, but I’m glad I was given to your 
brother Robert. What a brave, outspoken, ready- 
handed man he was!” 

“Robert deserved you; I never did. I am fortu- 
nate to call you sister.” 

“That’s so. My marriage was in a good hand.” 

“Surely, Mary, you can trust Jan’s to the same 
hand.” 

“Of course I can; but a little human interference 
is nothing out of the way. God helps them that 
help themselves.” 

She closed the door to these words and Kelder did 
not wait for Jan’s return but went thoughtfully to 
his club, knowing he would likely meet Lord 
Brougham there. He did so but found himself 
unable to secure Lord Brougham’s attention, for he 
had been all day among newly invented electrical 
machinery and could talk of nothing else. ‘“Elec- 
tricity will uplift humanity in many ways,” he said 
with enthusiasm. 

Kelder was disappointed in his mood and so felt 
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himself to be rightly contradictious. ‘I do not think 
so, Brougham,” he answered. ‘We have developed 
electricity and also machinery vastly and men are 
just where they were, or lower. Indeed I think ma- 
chinery is the hardest master man ever had. A 
slave could conciliate a master who was human; but 
machinery has no heart, no sympathy, no weakness. 
Under machinery men work longer and harder and 
under conditions of far greater peril to life. It 
is simply work, work, work, till the worker falls dead 
at its iron feet. Is it any good to do in five min- 
utes what used to take fifty? No, no!” 

“It does great good. It is a convenience on every 
side.” 

“Convenience! That is a poor result, Brougham. 
In no way does it confer moral or physical perfec- 
tion. Control of iron, steel and even electricity 
leaves man morally and spiritually just where he was, 
or lower.” 

“Does the control of gold and silver do any 
more?” 

“A great deal but I am not going to discuss any 
question with you tonight.” 

“Oh, sit down, Kelder!” 

“No. You would keep me till midnight. Good 
night!” 
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“It was no time to take up Jan’s case,” he mused. 
“T will see him tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow brought Jan a peculiar business ur- 
gency and, for the time being, both men put love out 
of consideration. A sudden crisis in the affairs of 
an Edinburgh bank called someone in authority from 
the Soho Bank and it was decided that only Jan 
could manage the circumstances. It was a bank 
to which they had been unusually favorable and in- 
dulgent and Jan was very indignant at its proving 
unworthy of the confidence and kindness shown. He 
looked so stern and was so sparing of words that 
Thomas Kelder thought it well to suggest modera- 
tion. 

“The Soho Bank has preferred amicable settle- 
ments always,” he said, ‘“‘and its policy must not be 
changed without sufficient reason.” 

But Jan went to Scotland in a severe temper. He 
had no disposition to be anything but inflexibly just 
but no thought of mercy or assistance was in his 
heart. It was a wet, gloomy ride through a rainy 
England and when he crossed the Border the con- 
ditions were even colder and more depressing. 
Edinburgh, crowned with vaporous clouds over 
castle and palace and crowded streets and swept east 
and west by contrary winds, was a city to fill the 
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imagination with dreams of gigantic romance; and 
Jan had not lost his imagination. The moment his 
feet touched Prince’s Street he knew and felt that 
he was a Scotchman and that no length of exile could 
affect his nationality. He dropped his London air. 
and speech as if it were a coat and fell quite easily 
back to his Scotch manner and dialect and, though 
he smiled to himself at the quick transition, he en- 
joyed it and gave it full play. 

It was Saturday night and no business was pos- 
sible. On the following day his duty was evident. 
Whatever he might do in London, in Scotland it 
was natural and imperative that he should go both 
to morning and evening service. He asked no one’s 
opinion about either church or ministers; it was 
against his nature to seek advice or to permit himself 
to suppose others could direct him better than he 
could choose for himself. So in the morning he 
went to a church where a noted Professor and doc- 
tor of divinity preached. Jan listened with respect 
to him. He was dignified and scholarly and there 
was a kind of charm in his fine choice of words. 
But he was essentially a priest after the order of 
John Calvin, and his creed had entered into him, 
had possessed him and taken the place of his soul. 

In the evening he resolved to take a walk through 
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the main street of Edinburgh and follow any large 
number of people entering the same church. In 
going down the Canongate he came upon an old 
church into which there was a constant stream of 
people; these he followed. The place had the plain, 
bald, cheerless look of the average Scotch church; 
but every pew was filled and it was with difficulty he 
obtained a seat some distance from the pulpit. 

Its plain wooden pews and old-fashioned elevated 
pulpit pleased Jan and the air of antiquity about the 
place consecrated it in his eyes. The still, earnest 
men and women, the droning of the precentor, the 
congregational singing was satisfying to him. He 
did not especially notice the thin, fair man who con- 
ducted the services, for he was holding a session 
with his own soul. 

A peculiar movement among the congregation an- 
nounced that the sermon was beginning and Jan, 
looking up, saw that the officiating minister had 
been changed. This man was very tall and exceed- 
ingly dark and swarthy. His long black hair hung 
like a cloud above black eyes glowing, not flashing, 
with the fire of the spirit. He looked like some 
old Jewish prophet as he lifted his rapt face and 
cried like one crying in the wilderness: 

“Friends! I have a question to ask you tonight! 
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What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

The slow, tremendous syllables dropped from his 
lips with an inconceivable power and there was a 
dead silence. Then Jan knew the man. It was 
Andrew Caird. For many a year he had silenced 
that voice but it had found him out again. At first 
he was only interested and curious but he soon be- 
came profoundly moved as Andrew in thrilling sen- 
tences reasoned of life and death and judgment to 
come. He did not follow Andrew’s arguments and 
he was but dimly conscious of the eloquence that 
stirred the crowd as a mighty wind stirs the trees of 
the forest for that dreadful question smote, and 
smote, and smote upon his heart as if determined to 
have an answer :— 

“What shallit profit? What shallit profit? What 
shall it profit?” Jan was quick enough at counting 
material profit and loss but here was a question be- 
yond his computation. He went silently out of the 
church, and wandered away by Holyrood Palace and 
St. Anthony’s Chapel to the pathless, lonely beauty 
of Salisbury Crags. There was no answer in nature 
for him. The stars were silent above, the earth 
silent beneath. Weariness brought him no rest. If 
he slept he woke with the start of a hunted soul and 
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found himself asking that same awful question. 
When he looked in the mirror his own face queried 
of him, “What profit?” and he was compelled to 
make a decided effort in order to prevent his tongue 
uttering the ever-present thought. 

But at noon he would meet the defaulting bank 
committee and doubtless his lawful business would 
take its proper share of thought. He told himself 
that it was the voice and face of his old friend that 
had affected him so powerfully and that if he went 
and chatted over old times with Andrew he would 
get rid of the disagreeable influence. 

The influence, however, went with him into the 
debtor’s committee room. The embarrassed officials 
greatly dreaded the interview. No one hoped for 
more than bare justice from Jansen Kelder. ‘‘Clem- 
ency! help! sympathy!” said the old cashier with 
a hopeless face; ‘“‘you’ll get blood out o’ stane, first, 
gentlemen.” 

That morning Jansen Kelder amazed no one so 
much as himself. He went to the meeting deter- 
mined to have his own, only his own, but something 
asked him, ‘‘What shall it profit?” and he gave up 
his lawful increase and even offered help. He went, 
determined to speak his mind very plainly about mis- 
management and poor investments and the folly of 
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having losses but something asked him, “What shall 
it profit?” and he gave such sympathy with his help 
that the money came with a blessing in its hand. 

The feeling of satisfaction was so new to him that 
it embarrassed, and almost made him ashamed. He 
slipped ungraciously away from the thanks that 
ought to have been pleasant, and found himself 
almost unconsciously looking up Andrew Caird’s 
name in the clerical directory. 

“Dr. Andrew Caird, 22 Moray Place.” 

Jan knew enough of Edinburgh to know that 
Moray Place contained some of the handsomest resi- 
dences in the city and therefore he was not astonished 
at the richness and size of Andrew’s library; but he 
was astonished to find Andrew the father of three 
fine boys and evidently as much interested in their 
lessons and sports as if he were one of them. 

“Eh, Jan, Jan! but I am glad to see you!”” That 
was all of Andrew’s greeting but his eyes filled and 
as the friends held each other’s hands, Andrew came 
very near touching a Jansen Kelder that no one had 
seen for many years. But he said nothing of An- 
drew’s sermon during his visit nor indeed was he any 
more confiding in several subsequent visits. Scots- 
men are reticent on all matters and especially reticent 
concerning spiritual experience and though Jan lin- 
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gered in Edinburgh for a week he was neither able 
to speak to Andrew about his soul nor yet in any 
conversation to get rid of that haunting, uncomforta- 
ble influence Andrew had exerted. 

But as they stood before the Queen’s Hotel near 
midnight bidding each other farewell, Jan suddenly 
turned Andrew round and opened up his whole heart 
to him. And as he talked he found himself able to 
define what had been only a vague, restless sense of 
want: 

“I am the poorest rich man, Andrew Caird, that 
ever you asked that fearsome question of, I know 
it; I am a very rich man and I am a conscious bank- 

rupt to my own soul. I have wasted my youth, neg- 

lected my talents and opportunities and whatever the 
world may call me, I am a wretched breakdown. I 
have made money, plenty of it, and it does not pay 
me. What am I to do?” 

“There was a rich young man, Jan, once asked 
Jesus Christ the same question. You know well what 
Christ said to him. ‘There is no other answer.” 
Then up and down Prince’s Street and away under 
the shadow of Castle Hill these two walked and 
talked until the first sunbeams touched St. Leonard’s 
Crags. 

“Oh, Jan!” cried Andrew. ‘Where is your old 
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self? What have you done with it? If you lost a 
few thousand pounds how sorry your people would 
be for you! A soul is lost without noise! Turn 
backward your steps and begin a new life at once. 
The eternal, tireless, patient God is waiting for you.” 

“Tf I could go back and be young again, Andrew!” 

“Tt is well you cannot. It is well that the past is 
as unattainable as the future. Day by day is as much 
as any-man can manage. You lose time in remorse- 
ful looking back, Jan. Say, ‘I have sinned! I must 
do better in the future!’ The best repentance is to 
be up and act for righteousness and forget that you 
ever had relations with sin. This is conversion, 
Jan, the deepest real fact in the history of the heart 
of man—if it is translated into conduct.” 

“Can God’s elect require conversion, Andrew?” 

‘“They are to make their calling and election sure. 
(Many are called who never do this. Conversion is 
a great spiritual power which a man can lay hold of 
by faith and make his own. It is a new moral atmos- 
phere into which he enters. It is not the ruin of his 
former self but the restoration of all his faculties to 
loyalty to God and obedience to conscience, which 
is the voice of God in the soul.” 

‘Do you think many people experience this 
change?” 
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“More than man can number. Under all forms 
and names men have had this sense of peace and 
joy in pardon and have constantly realized the glad- 
ness of a companionship too high for words and the 
safety and surety of divine help and guidance.” 

“T have made a mistake, Andrew. I have thought 
that gold was the greatest thing in the world.” 

“Gold is mighty but a state of religious grace is 
one of the great powers of nature. It creates a force 
by which adverse forces are overcome. We can all 
have this help. Jan, God has been disappointed in 
you all these long, long years.” 

“Oh, Andrew, how can I disappoint God? That 
is not possible!” 

“Every young man is God’s expectation, 
“And God whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away, 

As ’twere a handbreadth off, to give 

Room for the newly made to live.t 
God has been giving you room, Jan, and standing 
away off to see what you would do with the health 
and the wealth and the influence you have had.” 

“Oh, Andrew, Andrew!” 

“Dear Jan, you have had your call; make it sure 
beyond a doubt.” 


1Robert Browning. 
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“How shall I do it?” 

“Tn the Ninth Chapter of Acts we are told that 
after Paul had been called by Christ he remained 
three days without food or drink brooding over his 
great sin. No help came to him while he was in this 
condition. But suddenly God sent Ananias to restore 
his sight and give him power and authority to preach 
the Gospel. And when Ananias asked why he was 
to be thus favored, God answered, ‘for behold he 
prayeth.’ ” 

“T have always prayed, Andrew. Lately I have 
wanted an answer but it has not come.” 

“As speech is the organ of human society so prayer 
is the organ of divine fellowship and training. If 
we do not pray, we do not claim our citizenship in 
heaven and he who does not use a gift, loses it; just 
as a man who does not use a limb, loses power in it. 
We are members of an unseen world and of that mys- 
terious presence of God which is in us, and about us; 
and a habit of prayer and of turning to God spiritu- 
alizes the soul. Also, Jan, prayer prevails with 
God.” 

At this point a southbound train was ready and 
Jan was not sorry. He felt as if he could bear no 
more spiritual inquiries at present, and he recollected 
with a peculiar feeling of approval a Scotch proverb 
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he had heard his mother quote when clerical visitors 
were too searching, “‘It is better to have to do with 
God than with all his saints.” 

He had been proud and glad to tread the streets 
of Edinburgh but London held his home and his 
hopes and his pulses beat quickly to that never-ceas- 
ing murmur of the great city’s humanity. He found 
the Bank well pleased at the leniency he had shown 
and his uncle appeared to forget everything in the 
simple pleasure of his presence. 

“T thought you were long away, Jan, more than a 
week. Your mother was wondering if by any good 
chance you had met the girl you could love. Was it 
really a girl that kept you?” 

“No, sir, it was a sermon.” 

“Oh! Dr. Chalmers?” 

“No, a sermon by my old friend Andrew Caird.” 

“Yes, yes! I remember a man from the Western 
Bank of. Glasgow telling me about Dr. Caird’s 
preaching. He said it was worth a journey from 
London to Edinburgh to hear him.” 

“Yet he has made me very unhappy. I hardly 
know what to believe.” 

“The part of wisdom and courage is to believe 
what is in the line of your needs; for only by such 
belief will the need be fulfilled. Faith is to spiritual 
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matters what courage is to business affairs. When 
God would speak to Job, His command was, ‘Gird 
up thy loins like a man; for I will demand of thee.’ 
Well, Jan, we call this communion with God prayer; 
and the heart touched by the Spirit of God looks 
straight and speedily to God. No one can interfere 
in this intercourse, for God deals with every soul 
separately. And where should the weak rest, but on 
the strong? the creature of a day but on the Eternal? 
Jan, this world is given as a prize for the men who 
are in earnest about it; and what is true of this 
world, is truer still of the world to come.” 

“IT have been living a very correct life, uncle, and 
I have not thought much of the world to come, 
lately.” 

‘Then in the dry time and the barren time, amid 
the din and jar of the world, God called you. Won- 
derful! And, Jan, that voice never leaves the heart 
that has once heard it. In this extremity of life no 
mortal can help you. You must fight your fight and 
win your victory in the sublime solitude of God. He 
will be there. He himself will be there.” 

Jan did not answer and a sacrament of silence fell 
between the two men, until Jan rose, stretched up- 
ward his arms and said, “Uncle, I have had enough 
of today. I am weary with thought and feeling.” 
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“Then, my dear Jan, good night, go and lay you 
down in peace and sleep. If it be possible, repeat 
the last five verses of the fourth psalm, for David 
surely wrote them for tired and sleepy souls. I have 
said them as a sleeping prayer for thirty years.” 

“And if you are so weary in body and soul that it 
is impossible to repeat them, what then, sir?” 

“Reverently and lovingly, I tell God so.” 

“Bid mother good night for me; I have not seen 
her since I came home.” 

“Sheila is sick. She went to her before I rose this 
morning.” 

Then Jan closed the door and his uncle lit a fresh 
cigar and in half an hour Mary Kelder entered the 
room. She looked tired but very happy and her first 
words were, “Thank God, Thomas Kelder! All is 
well! It’s a fine, big man-child, and Cecil and Sheila 
are fairly beside themselves with joy. I never saw 
a couple so set up. They have been complimenting 
each other all day. You would think it were their 
first baby.” 

“And it is their fifth?” 

“To be sure. Thomas, Mary, Cecilia, Frances, 
and now the little laddie, not named yet, but pushing 
the girls aside and crying for everything he wants as 
if he knew he was one of the lords of creation. All 
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day long they have been trying to find a name digni- 
fied and beautiful enough for the little man. But I 
am just havering to you. I’ve had four boys myself 
and your brother Robert was daft enough about 
every one of them.” 

“I know how Cecil feels, Mary. I had a son once 
—once—once———””_ His cigar dropped to the floor 
as he spoke and he covered his eyes with his hand. 

‘You are a father yet, Thomas. Your boy is safe 
among the immortal sons of God.” 

“Oh, Mary, if I had your faith!” 

‘Well, Thomas, if you had only my blessed way 
of hoping. In this astonishing world it leads to be- — 
lieving. What is this rumor of Sir William Mor- 
gan’s death? Cecil told me it was in yesterday’s 
papers.” 

Mieasitrie.: 

“Now what will you do? I mean about Jan.” 

“Tt will make no difference to Jan.” 

“It will make a great difference.” 

“Jan loves Miss Aslyn and is determined to marry 
hers 

“That will do for a passing remark but Jan will 
go back to Julia.” 

“He will do no such thing, Mary.” 

“T think I know my own son, Thomas.” 
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“Not as well as I do. What I advise, Jan will 
do.” 

“Then I must say you have been very negligent in 
your advisements. Why did you not advise him to 
marry Miss Aslyn before this? If the Widowed 
Beauty comes to Jan, I don’t see how he will escape 
her enchantments. I have seen her when she was 
wearing blacks and she was dangerously beautiful. 
You could not help thinking she was an angel in 
trouble and every man in the room wanted to go to 
the ends of the earth for anything she wished. Is 
Jan engaged to Miss Aslyn?” 

“They understand each other.”’ 

“Well, Thomas, I have told you before that old 
love is a dangerous thing to touch. And now that 
the barrier is removed you cannot help them meeting. 
If they meet they will love and if they love they will 
marry.” 

“T am sure I could prevent that final misfortune.” 

“No, you could not. Any effort you made for that 
end would be as hopeless as to tie the winds in a bag. 
I’m telling you.” 

“Lady Morgan is in Vienna at present and intends 
remaining there until Christmas. Jan will be en- 
gaged to Miss Aslyn before that date. Jan was off 
with the old love before he was on with the new.” 
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“That is all you know, Thomas. In matters of | 
love you begin when you like and leave off when you 
can. I had a bit of fire put in the room next Jan’s. 
You had better sleep there. It is o’er cold for you 
to take the night air; forbye it’s close on midnight.” 

“Thank you, Mary, and good night!” 

Jan’s confidence in his uncle closed the Glasgow | 
episode. In it he showed a frankness that he did not 
continue and which Kelder was far from expecting. 
Jan had always been reticent about exploiting his 
personal feelings but he was also so clearly truthful 
that it was easy to judge their trend and intentions; 
and Kelder was very certain that having entered on 
a course of spiritual inquiry, his nephew would not 
drop it until he had reached a state of perfect satis- 
faction. For when a man’s soul is inquiring after 
God and nothing less, he does not hear the call of the 
world; he knows his answer must come from a life 
that is not this life. 

Yet if Jan had arrived at any individual belief it 
had not apparently brought him that joy and peace 
in believing which is one of the first fruits of spiritual 
favor. His fine spirits had left him. The laugh 
and song once so familiar on his lips were now silent. 
He went to no public amusements, he had an excuse 
for every private entertainment. 
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About a week before Christmas Jan went home 
with his uncle. He said he wished to have some 
advice from him, and Kelder, though he never 
sought Jan’s confidence, was glad of it. He hardly 
expected Jan to say anything about 


All the questing and the guessing, 
Of the soul’s own soul within; 


but the mysterious conditions of a man’s every day 
life give a gravity to all his work and make none 
of it of small consequence. 

Something had rendered Jan happier than he had 
of late been. His steps told it, for footsteps have a 
language of their own that can be easily understood. 
This night they rang full of hope and confidence; his 
face was smiling and he carried himself with an air 
of satisfaction. 

“We have not dined together lately as often as we 
used to, uncle,’ Jan said and Kelder answered, “‘It 
is a pity, Jan, for we are made poor by what we miss 
as well as by what we lose. While you give business 
life every attention, you have treated the world lately 
with a rather cold neglect.” 

“Tt is a perplexing world, uncle.” 

“The next world is not perhaps as perfect as we 
think. The Bible gives no ground for such belief. 
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Nothing comes to an end in this world; perhaps our 
next life may just be a continuation of the hopes 
and efforts of this life.” 

“Uncle, today I received a letter which made me 
very happy. It was from Miss Aslyn.” 

“Ffave you some correspondence with her?” 

“Yes, ever since I was in New York. You may 
remember that foolish inexcusable remark I made to 
her as we parted.” 

“Yes, I spoke to you about its folly.” 

‘Two days after my return to London I wrote to 
Margaret and told her how it mocked and troubled 
me and asked her to forgive it. She wrote me the 
most beautiful letter in reply. She said that every 
one, men and women, made lapses of that kind; that 
mine was actually an innocent one to some which she 
had received and also made. She laid the whole 
blame on the Inner Man or Woman. She said that 
very often they were not sympathetic, that their 
tastes, thoughts and little peculiarities were not the 
same as ours. She assured me, that if her Inner 
Woman were her neighbor she would not speak to 
her, that she stole into her everyday life with pre- 
sentiments, deductions and prophecies that were false 
and even unreasonable and often compelled her to 
utter opinions that were a shock to her sense of what 
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was right and prudent. She said further that while 
our proper self is on foot, active, living, working, 
suffering, this Second Self is always at home, cannot 
be put to sleep and sees into everything. So she 
would not judge me lest she herself might fall into a 
similar error.” 

“This inner relationship is a very serious and sin- 
gular study, Jan,” interrupted Kelder. “I have had 
men come to me for a clerkship and have been on the 
point of giving it, when without cause or reason they 
said something totally unnecessary and irrelevant 
and which they had no intention of saying, and I let 
them go, though I frequently regretted my action 
later. In some cases it proved to be my loss. Cecil 
Brougham offended in the same way the first hour 
I met him. If I had noticed it, the pleasant and 
profitable Brougham connection would have passed 
me by. I have often wished to speak to you on this 
subject.” 

“Thank you, uncle! Your advice and my own ex- 
perience are a sufficient lesson, I hope.” 

“What followed, Jan?” 

“T wrote to her again. I told her I loved her and 
asked her to be my wife. She said I should write 
to her every week until this coming Christmas; that 

she would then see me at Brougham Castle and she 
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hoped to answer, yes to my desire. I had a letter 
from Margaret dated Brougham this morning. 
Have you heard lately from Lady Brougham?” 

“T have a note of invitation for Christmas in my 
pocket. It came to the Bank. I dare say there is 
one for you at your home.” 

“When will the party assemble at Brougham?” 

“Christmas Day falls on Friday. Guests are 
asked to arrive on the previous Wednesday. Lady 
Brougham wishes us to be there without fail on 
Wednesday. No doubt she has written you to that 
effect. I hope you can humor her.” 

“If it please you we shall go together on the 
twenty-third.” 

“All right, Jan. Cecil and Sheila will not go to 
Brougham this year. I rejoice heartily with you 
about Miss Aslyn; you are very fortunate. I know 
of no other woman so suitable. When a man gets 
a wife like Margaret Aslyn, he has drawn his soul 
out of its scabbard, got free of all debasing tempta- 
tions and is ready for the good fight before him. 
Have you told your mother, Jan?” 

“Yes, sir. I went to her at once. Did you know 
Margaret’s father well?” 

“As business men we knew each other. He was 
a liberal son of his church. His name stood first in 
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all her charities. I feel sure also that he was sin- 
cerely religious but it is difficult to make people be- 
lieve that a man who seems to turn everything he 
touches into gold can be a good man. In an indirect 
way I knew much of Mark Aslyn. I knew that he 
helped his fellow men liberally and I feel equally 
sure that he never wronged one of them. I think it 
likely Margaret keeps up all her father’s charities. 
It is what a good girl would desire to do.” 

‘A thing like that is within her own wish and dis- 
cretion.”’ 

“Entirely so.” 

“Now, uncle, I will bid you good night. I wish to 
write to Margaret, and perhaps also to Andrew 
Caird.” 

“Why to Andrew Caird?” 

“fe must have something more to say to me or 
else he has said too much. If a man tells you that 
you ‘are taking a wrong and dangerous road he 
ought to be able to point out a right and safe one, 
ought he not?” 

“Ffe might and he might not. But Caird is worth 
listening to. Speaking generally, Jan, nothing but 
Calvinism can deal satisfactorily with Scotchmen. It 
suits their stern nature which abhors compromises; 
it is born and bred in their hard, bare lives and the 
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depressing climate of steady rain and constant east 
winds. If I lived in Scotland I should be a good 
Calvinist. There, it is the ‘fit’ religion and is as 
typical of them as their democracy and dialect, or 
their courage and carefulness.” 

With love and hope in his heart, Jan went rapidly 
home and his thoughts wandered between Margaret 
-and Andrew Caird. As he entered the house he 
heard his mother’s cheerful laugh and when he 
opened the parlor door he saw Andrew Caird sitting 
by the fireside with her. 


” she cried, ‘‘Andrew and I were 


“Come in, Jan, 
just having our little chat over old times when you 
were laddies together. I had the taws handy for you 
baith then and would have given either of you a 
crack with them if you had needed it. And now! lit- 
tle Sandy has become a D.D. over them upsetting 
Edinburgh mortals! and Jan Kelder sits among the 
money changers and says ‘yes’ and ‘no’ as it pleases 
him to the best and the worst in the English land. 
It’s fairly extraordinar!”’ 

“T was thinking of you all day, Andrew,” said 
Jan. “TI told my uncle I was going to write to you 
this night.” 

“I was thinking of you all day, Jan. I intended 
to see you before you left the Bank but I could not.” 
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“Are you going to preach in London?” asked Mrs. 
Kelder. . 

“No,” answered Andrew. “I came here with an 
aged member of my kirk, who wishes the services of 
a famous London surgeon, and it was late before I 
had arranged all for his comfort. He is a very old 
man and has outlived all his kindred and friends.” 

‘And he is going to a surgeon and wanting to live 
longer! Is that so?” 

“He waits cheerfully till his change comes but he 
wishes to earn his grave. My friend is a good man 
and makes happiness wherever he goes and a clever 
surgeon may help him to keep busy till the last day. 
That is worth while, is it not, mistress?” 

“Well worth it, Andrew. I would like the Master 
to find me busy when he calls though it were only 
nursing a baby.” 

Thus they talked on various subjects till near mid- 
night and then the usual frugal supper was brought 
in; Andrew’s oatmeal and new milk, Jan’s oatcake 
and cheese and Mrs. Kelder’s little silver mug of hot 
gruel with a few strips of dry toasted bread. It was 
eaten without many words and then the men bade 
Mary Kelder good night and went upstairs together. 

“Tt is late,” said Jan, “but I want you to come and 
talk with me, Andrew.” 
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“Just what I came here for, Jan. I have been 
anxious about you. How is it with you?” 

Then Jan told him of that restless sorrow which 
never left him; of that cruel doubt as to whether 
there really was any definite relation between man 
and God and of that sense of vacuity and emptiness 
and that inward yearning which is so finely shaped in 
the words, “‘My soul is athirst for God, for the liy- 
ing God! I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 
as those that watch for the morning!” 

“Jan,” answered Andrew, “such fervor of desire 
ripens into love until at last the soul is conscious of 
it; and no soul, whether it is aware of the mental 
process or not, can know that it loves God and not 
at once feel sure that God loved it first. Then the 
soul knows that God is its God dwelling with it more 
closely than any creature can. Jan, this personal re- 
lationship to God is the greatest joy mortality can 
know. For then it is not presumptuous to say, ‘God 
is my friend! God is for me, and I am for Him!’ 
Then all things seem easy, duty is delight and every 
morsel of bread is sweet. Then we cannot help 
seeing God’s hand in all that happens to us.” 

“May not all this be an illusion, Andrew?” 

“It is the soul’s clear instinct. It has been a fact 
of human nature in all ages; learn it by personal ex- 
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perience, then doubt is impossible. It is no new 
thing, Jan. Abraham was God’s friend. David was 
loved and forgiven and loved again. Prophets, 
priests and psalmists have told us of His love and 
care and grace to those who win this personal knowl- 
edge of Him. Indeed, in all ages this instinct which 
seeks after God and the Infinite is the most powerful 
instinct in man. ‘Oh that I knew where I might find 
Him! Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.’ This 
is man’s ceaseless passionate longing. Make it your 
experience, and leave others to try to reconcile the 
paradoxes that come from an endeavor to explain 
the spiritual by the material. You cannot freeze 
spiritual facts into logical terms; if you do they be- 
come the ‘letter that killeth.’” 

“Tell me simply, Andrew, how to reach this 
blessed condition. Look at that shelf full of books. 
I have been through them searching for the knowl- 
edge with no result but weary disappointment.” 

“Nothing that is merely intellectual can bring you — 
this joy. Only by seeking after God can the impure 
soul be justified. You must bring no excuses. Say, 
‘Thou, Lord, knowest me! I am miserable! I hide 
nothing! I am worse than I know! Show me all 
Iam! I have sinned against Thee! Forgive me!’ 
This wonderful simplicity of faith is all you need, 
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Jan. Even as you utter these words you are faithful 
and know it not. For you have trusted yourself to 
the judge of all the earth; your heart is broken, you 
know your unworthiness but you have believed in 
God’s good will and taken Him at His word and 
promise.” 

“You know, Andrew, most of my life is spent 
in the heart of the world and this seeking after a 
personal relation to God has been so hard that 
sometimes I have felt the two were likely incom- 
patible.” 

“You are quite wrong. You must do your full 
duty to all your worldly wishes and interests; yet the 
one desire, to please God, must predominate. Get 
more familiar with your soul. It is the specific sense 
by which you come in contact with God and its testi- 
mony is as certain as that of touch or taste. I re- 
member you, Jan, when you were eighteen. How 
handsome you were! Your face was so bright and 
happy, your eyes full of light and joy. You loved 
God then.” 

‘Andrew, I have always loved God. I love Him 
now. My soul cries after Him.” 

“Even now He is pleading with your heart and 
passionately longing to bless you. Think of this 
fact till it becomes more real to you than house and 
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home or sun and stars,” and with these words, spoken 
softly and solemnly, Andrew left Jan. 

With Jan’s vigil that night we cannot interfere. 
Just at daylight it ended. Suddenly when he was 
faint and weary with emotion he heard the Voice, 
the Whisper that was for him and him only—heard 
words wonderful and secret, not to be uttered, sent 
to lift up his heart, and he rose up joyful and com- 
forted. 

He was like a new man and he felt it and he 
looked it. A smile and a clasp of the hand was all 
Andrew needed but he drew his mother close to 
him and kissed her; a tender formality so uncommon 
that she looked at him with a pleased but puzzled 
expression. 

“T am so happy, mother,” he said, “the world has 
been made over again. All the shadows have gone 
away. I ama new Jan.” 

Mary Kelder understood. At this crisis her 
loquacity deserted her; she said only, “God love thee, 
my dear lad!” 

Then Jan went with Andrew to the railway station 
and afterwards wrote a long letter to Margaret 
Aslyn, in which he told her as well as words could do 
so all the joy that had come to him. To his uncle 
there was no necessity to say a word. The old 
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man’s question was in his eyes. Jan answered him 
with a radiant smile; and then they began to talk of 
shares in the Midland Railway route. 


The morning of the twenty-third found Kelder 
and Jan on the North Eastern Railway, bound for 
Brougham in Redesdale, a wild picturesque country, 
famous in early English history for the valor and 
splendid fighting of its bowmen. In those days they 
blazoned Poitiers and Agincourt on their flag and 
they are still famous marksmen and unconquerable in 
field sports. Rough, big men, speaking their whole 
mind and doing their own way. Lord Brougham 
was only a nineteenth century edition of the Redes- 
dale fourteenth century bowman, and when you saw 
him at the open door of his castle he stood for a 
page out of old English history. 

It was a very ancient building. Over the chimney- 
piece in the great central hall the original date ‘““A.D. 
1415” was deeply cut. This was the year of Agin- 
court and probably the date of its founding, but the 
castle had not the old, old, past look that many of 
such residences have; for it had been enlarged and 
improved in every era. Tudor, Elizabethan, Georg- 
ian and even Victorian holders had all kept it up to 
date. An architect would not have acknowledged it 
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as of any legitimate order of architecture, but it was 
large and commodious, wonderfully picturesque and 
delightfully warm and comfortable; the latter quality 
not being in ancient castles as decided a feature as 
those who visit in them would like. 

It was a large spreading mass of dark masonry, 
but pierced by numberless windows twinkling with 
cheerful homelike gas lights and there was the busy 
sound and stir of constantly arriving company, the 
trampling of horses and the calling of servants. Jan 
was quickly within the shelter of his own room and 
then he sat down awhile to realize the fact that he 
was actually under the same roof as Margaret Aslyn. 

He looked at his watch. It was only half-past five 
and he knew the dinner hour would not be earlier 
than half-past seven. But he resolved to dress for 
dinner and then keep watch for Margaret in the par- 
lors. He believed she would feel the same happy 
urgency which filled his own heart, for he found it 
impossible to connect her, even in a passing thought, 
with any trivial coquetry or any idea of tantalizing 
him by deliberate delay. 

So he had a sense of hurry in his toilet which he 
nevertheless made with extreme care. And not even 
in his first youth had he appeared so handsome. His 
tall form well developed and in fine plastic condition 
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had that all-overish grace arising from the spirit; for 
it is only by the supernatural that man is made strong © 
and beautiful. This night he was more graceful and 
handsome than he had ever before been. His face 
was radiant from an interior light; his clear, steady, 
shining eyes looked out with eager hope and no mis- 
giving. And as he stepped down the great staircase 
his valet looked curiously after him. ‘“‘He must be 
in love,” he thought. ‘There is something more to 
him than I ever saw before. Money never gave him 
that look—it must be love!” 

Besides the great reception hall there were several 
small parlors on the first floor; these Jan began to 
investigate. Two were quite empty; in a third men 
were hanging holly and mistletoe; but in a little room 
greatly affected by Lady Brougham he saw Margaret 
as soon as he opened the door. She stood by the 
fireside and one of her pretty white-sandaled feet 
was lifted to the bright, steel fender. The moment 
the door opened she turned and with a low, happy 
cry of “Jan, Jan!’ went with outstretched hands to 
meet him. 

Jan could not doubt his answer. He drew her 
close to his heart and whispered, “‘Is it ‘yes,’ dear 
one?’ And she said with a sweet positiveness, “‘It 
is yes with all my heart, Jan!” 
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“Your little white hand—give it to me!” and she 
laid it within Jan’s hand. 

“This is the day of days, Margaret, for by God’s 
grace you have come to me.” 

Her cordial eyes, her happy flushing face, her 
bright soft smile, the entire lovely woman in her 
gown of white shimmering silk and her crown of 
wonderfully braided hair, was really his own. He 
could hardly believe in his happiness. ‘And he 
also knew well that what delighted him in her 
visible beauty was the charm of the invisible spir- 
itual beauty that pervaded her whole nature; that 
it was her 


. purity that hedged her 
Round, with such delicate divinity, that men 
Stained to the soul with money bags and ledger, 
Bowed to the goddess manifest again. 


All too quickly went the happy moments; it was 
soon evident that the lower rooms were filling with a 
company bent on pleasure, and Margaret said, ‘“We 
had better go to the reception hall. Lord Brougham 
will expect every guest to be there before dinner.” 
It was pleasantly thronged when they reached it. 
Men and women of all ages were there and even a 
few fairy-like little children. Everyone was talking 
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and there was a very pleasant sense of humanity 
happy and expectant. 

Lord Brougham was rather conspicuous and it 
was evident he was waiting for some expected per- 
son or event. Yet even he felt a touch of that sud- 
den spell of silence which fell on the company when 
Jan and Margaret entered the room together. For 
just a moment all present broke their sentences in 
two to look at them, then all smiled involuntarily as 
if they had suddenly seen a lovely view or heard a 
strain of sweetest melody. 

The next moment there was the sound of heavy 
footsteps and about a dozen young men dressed in 
white entered. They were of noble stature and bear- 
ing and carried bows of great size. They repre- 
sented the ancient bowmen of Redesdale, bowmen of 
the Guards in the days of the early Henrys who 
were able to shoot an arrow a mile more or less. 
The Broughams in those days had been leaders of 
the White Company of the Redesdale archers and 
at Christmas every year they held a short memorial 
of their past glory. 

Servants brought in silver cups of wine and placed 
them on a table before the men and Lord Brougham 
went to the piano and struck some wild, loud chords 
and then fell into the ‘Marching Song of the White 
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Company,” which the archers sang in a manner that 
thrilled every heart, and raised the greatest enthusi- 
asm even among those to whom the little ceremony 
was familiar: 


What of The Bow? 
The Bow was made in England 
Of yew wood, of true wood, 
The wood of English bows, 
For men who are free, 
Love the old Yew Tree, 
And the land where the Yew Tree grows. 


What of the Men? 
The Men were bred in England, 
The Yeomen, the Bowmen, 
The lads of the dale and fell, 
Here’s to You! and to You! 
To the hearts that are true, 
And the land where the true hearts dwell.” 


In the happy clamor and excitement and to little 
bars and strains of the native song they marched in 
to dinner. It opened the Christmas festivity and Jan 
felt strangely excited. At this wonderful turning 
point in his life all things seemed to rejoice with him. 
Youth and beauty, the sympathy of friends, the song 
and the dance and the feast; kind voices, and joyful 
smiles, took the first steps on this new life road with 
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him. His whole soul dilated to the sounds of doors 
opening into a blissful future. He felt as if he were 
just going to begin life all fresh and new, and his 
exultation in this feeling almost gave him back the 
dew and freshness of his youth. Really he felt 
younger than he had ever before felt. 4nd it was all 
Margaret! She was now the corner stone and the 
top stone of his life. 

Fortunately Margaret Aslyn was of the noblest 
type of womanhood. His heart and soul might 
safely trust in her. And if a man has God’s love 
and every hour of his daily life is brightened and 
blessed by the love of a good wife all is well for him. 
Difficulties turn to victories, and even when he is cast 
down he will say, “There is lifting up!’ And he 
shall make his prayer unto God and the light shall 
shine upon his ways! 

(1) 




















